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The Preface to the Reades * 


Ho moſt People amongſt us of any Compes 
[ tent Ability, do now-a»days (bleſſed be God) 
breed up their Children not only to Read, 
but alſo to the uſe of their Pen ; yet there 
is ſcarce One 1n forxy that writes Tolerable Eng» * 
liſh : Nor #s this Defe&t only amongſt the Vulgar, 
but many Perſons of either Sex, well-deſcended, 
and of hopeful Parts, are liable thereunto ; who, not« 
withſtanding they may write very good Senſe and 4a 
fair Charatter, yet commit oftentimes ſuch Ridlitu- 
' tous Errors inSpelling,ss expoſes them to the Rail- 
lery of Others, and ſo makes them aſhamed to expreſs 
their Minds in Writing, when they have occaſion, to 
'  thegreat Prejudice of their Aﬀeairs, 
To Accommodate Such, having (in a tedious time 
of enforced Leiſure and Retirement ) partly by my 
own Obſervations, and partly from the Ableſf Au- 
thors on this Subjeft, Colleed and Digeſted the fal- 
owing Rules and DireQiions , the Importunirie s of 
the Printer have Prevailed with m2 ts ſuffer Theme 
to go Abroad: Noy ſhall 7 regard the Comtems 
ptuous Scoffs of Such, :»/:/: beſt Talent being Find» © + 
10g of Faults, (which is very near as ealie as to make ,. 
them) may diſdainfully decry che Thing as Boyilh 
and Trifling ; fince I cannot but eſteem the Underta=® * 
king ſufficiently both Juſtified and Rewarded, if it - 
| may but prove any way Serviceable t> the meaneſf 
Compmuers of my Native Countrey ; Which 1 tans 
6; 


not dont of, if they apply themſelves thereunto with 
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' due Attention. For tho I ſhall ever pay all becoming” | 
* Deference'to the Learned Languages, and acknow- | 
*, Ledge that an exaii Skill Therein, is the belt and | 
oft Certain Guide to Accompliſh us 18 0ur Onn ; | 
yet-T mult crave leave to ſay, that tis a Vulzar Frror | 
to think, that none can write true Engliſh, bat 
ſuch as have been taught Latine ; Upon which falſe ' 
Notion, many ordinary People keep their Sons at La- | 
tine-Schools, two, three, per haps four or five Tears | 
together, to their great Charge ; and then being forced 
70 bake them off, and put them Apprentices to Mechas» | 
nic Art-, * Shop-keeping, and the like ; all their | 
petty Acquirements vaniſh through diſ-uſe, and are 
quickly forgot : At moſt, nothing remains but a little 
contemptible Smattering, which turns to no real 4c- 
count ; but is rather apt to'render them [ale, Superfi- 
cial, and over-confident Pra:lers, /tve Bane both of 
Buſineſs and Reputation) whereas if ſome competent 
part of that precio'15 time had been [pent in Inſtru- 
ding them in the genuine Idioms and natural Dreſs 
of their Mother-Tongue, iz Fair Writing, in. (that 
Ground-work of Vfeful Arts) Arithmetick, and eſpe- 
cially in the no leſs abſolutely neceſſary, than too much | 
neglected Study of Chriſtian Erhicks, or Morality ; | 
And the reſt were employed in a more early Addreſs 
wid Application to thoſe reſpettive Callings whereun- 
to they are deſigned; It would conduce to their far 
greater Advantage, as rendring them both Better 
| Men, and more Expert for the WNeggtiation 
and Condatt of their Affairs; Nay , more Accom- 
pliſht i» this wery re/pe# of triage Engliſh, than | 


thoſe | 


The Preface to the Reader. 4 
ng*| thoſe other half-Codled Grammaticaſters : For 1 } 
v- | know diverſe that underſtand nothing of Latine or ; 
1d | Greek, yet in.ſeveral Sheets of their-Writing, you - 
| ſhall ſcrace find one Word Miſ-ſpelt, or .ary thing © 
wr that may offend even the moſt Critical Eye. Which > 
1t Perfection they have attainea unto only by Obſer-. 
je | vation ; For want of which, and by means of that * 
a+ | waſt Variety of Words that we borrow {rom Modern * 
's | Neighbouring Languages, and Others that are daily 
d invented at Home, and brought into Mode, *Tis mo 
= | wonder if we ſee ſome Celebrated Schollars not ſeldom 
s | guilty of Miſtakes theretn, as well as the Unlearned 
e Crowd. ; ; 
e Therefore tho this ſmall Pamphlet 6e principally - 
defagned for the bengfit of thoſe that hawe not had the © 
- Pp. 4s of being bred in the Schools, yet poſſibly |. 
f ſome of 1ts Remarques may not be aitogether un- |: 
t worthy, even of their Regards , who pretend t0 4 
- more Refined Eaucation. ; 
; Not to mextion how neceſſary a Companion it will - 
tf betoall Strangers that defire to be Maſters of Oat 
J 


Language, I ſhall only ſay, That I hope it may prove 
| 20 Unacceptable Service to the Generality of the Fair © 
| SEX; whoſe good Graces and Recommendation, if it 
5 | ſhall be ſo happy as to Obtain, that Civility and Re- 
ſpe# which an Effeminated Age pays to every thing 
they favour, will, no doubt, Screen the Author from”. 
the ſevere _— of the Sparks aud the Gallants 
(who otherwiſe take it as part of their Priviledge to 
light and damn all that : hey do not Underſtand) and - 
\ | by that means may poji:tly ſecnre to the poor trifle, * 
| [ome © 


Sy 
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| ſome Competent degree of Fair Quarter, in a Char- 
liſh and Ungrateful World. Which that it may the ' 


better deſerve, I have added an Introduttion to A- 
rithmetic, as far as the Rule of Three,» ſuch a clear 


familiar way,that a Child of any Competent Apprehen- 


fron, may by this Book alone Learn as much of that 
Neceſſary Art, as moſt Profeſſions and Ranks of Men 
have occaſion to make uſe of. 

If any quick-witted People, apt to meaſure others by 
their own(many times miſtaken,and but ſuppoſed)Preg- 
nancy of Parts, ſhall think the Diretions I have given 
too tedious, avd that theſe petty matters might eaſily 
be apprehended without fo much adoe, / Fa x f0 AC- 

uaint them, that I here Write not to Perſons of their 
Elevated Size,but ro Children,and Ignorant People, 


* for whoſe Capacities nothing can *be too clear ; Hnd 
' therefore Thave uſed the plaineſt words I could think 


of in the. Rules ;not affetting any Pomp of Expreſſion, 


for I would always chuſe to make eſe of a dull Tron-Key 


that will open the Lock it is deſigned for, rather thay 
s Golden one that will not. However,as to any(which 


poſſibly may be many ) Omiſhons, or Errors, that 
theſe Mean Papers happen to be guilty of, I do with 
” an intire Reſignation, ſubmit them to the Candid Cen. 


ſure, and Corre&ion of the more Fudiciouſly Learned; 
And upon Notice, or better Information, ſhaZ thanke 


Þ fully amend them in the next Edition. 
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CONTENT S. 
(_ Letters , when they are to be uſed, Page 2 


Vowels and Conſonants, whv ſo called P.'S: 

Dong what, and why fo cal/ed Þ Z 
eue- 
Pp. S 


n Vowels coming together, muſt be ſeparated into 
ral Syllables FT's 


Dizrelis, what, and when to be uſed, p. 6 
| Jod and Ve, what P. 7 
| Wheny ts to be uſed | P..7 


An) CS An I 


Rules for right dividing of Syllables | p$ to 11 
An Apoſtrophus what it :s, and when to be uſed P.12 
Of Letters that ought to be written, and yet are not ſounds * 
ed, end the reaſons thereof ; particularly of e at the end 
of a Word, when it muſt, and when it ſhould not be 


written, p. 13 to 16 
When the ſame Conſon ant 5s to be doubled  Þ. 18 
Of Words otherwiſe ſounded, or proounced ſhorter, than they 

are written P i19to 23 
Of Letters ſounding alike, and how to avoid miſtakes in 
writing one for the other p 23 - 
How to diſtinguiſh f from ph. P 24 
c end { diftinguiſhed Pp 25 
Al Table of Words that begin with c,yet ſound as if it were 1, 


26 
Rules to know when you muſt write ti, and when 1, WY the 

Sound is the fame. P 27 
Of Accents, and Pronunciation , and bow ſeveral words 
 mritten alike, are thereby differenced P 29 
ln ical Table of certain bard words in frequent - 
uſe, giving not only their true Writing, and en þ 


pmg bow to Pronounce them, but alſo the meani þ 
derivation of the moſt difficult pry 
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The CONTENTS. 


A pleaſant and uſeful Alphabetical Taile of words that 


ſound ſomewhat alike, yet muſt differently be Written ; caſt 
into little Sentences , whereby you may diſtinguiſh them by 
their reſpefFive S1ignifications P 39to 55 
Of . Points and Stops, and other Farks uſed m Writing 
and Reading ; their forms places, and uſe. P58 to 62 
Of Contrafions and fingle Letters ſet for whole Words, what 


they ſignify P62 
Numeration Letters, and the Reaſons why ſuch a Letter ſyg- 
nifues ſuch a Number Pp 64 
Apotbecaries Marks and Weights, Pp 65 

A T able of Troy-Weipht Pp 66 
Goldſmiths Werphts . + Pp 66 

A Table of Aver-du-yois-V eight Pp 67 

+ - A Table of Liquid Meaſures P 68 
*, Of dry Meaſures, and meaſures of Longitude P69 


A Caution againſt 1: Husbandry, or a demonſtration that eve- 
ry Penny & Man ſpends idly, would purchaſe a Yard ſquare 
of as good Land as moſt in England, to hm and his Fleirs 


for ever Pp 70 
An uſeful Rule for Retailing Shop-keeper's *ÞP 71 
A T ble of the meaſures of Time. P 72 
The Value of the moſt uſual Foreign Coms P 74 

The Introdution to Arithmetic. 
Of Numeration, Pp 75 
Of Addition, P 77 
Of Subtraion, | p 82 
Of Multiplication, 7 Pp 86 
Of Diviſton, Pp 8g 


Of the Golden Rule, Dire and Reverſe, 


P 79 
 Seneral pleaſant Queſtions Anſwered, and the way of YVork- 


ing them direted. P 101 
As how many. Barly-Corns will reach round the Barth? p 101 
H:w many Minutes a Perſon that is 41 Years 0d bas Lived,&c. 
| KA - P. TOZ3 
PLES p 104 
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- True Engliſh. + 


The Fir LESSON. 


; Of LETTERS Great and ſmall, and when 
_ each are to be Uſed ; Their Diviſion ins 

to Vowels and Conſonants : Of Diph- 
thongs, what they are, how many , and 


how pronounced and written, 
| l tain the Accompliſhment of writiag 
all forts of Engliſh Words properly and 
Scholar-like, muſt in the firſt place endea= 
| vour to underſtand Letters, whereof all Words 
| are compoſed, 


| Theſearein Nunes Twenty four, and ate — 
| | | 


Here is no Building without a Foundas 
tion, Therefore whoever would ob- 


The TUTOR 


be conſidered in their Form, their Nature, and 
their Force. | | 

I. As to their Ferm, Letters are either Small, as 
a, b, c, &c, or Gremt (which are called Capita/s) 


uſe the oxe, and when the other,is the firſt ſtep to- 
wards good C!erk-ſhip ; wherein this Rule will 
guide you : 

You muſt never uſe Great Letters in the middle 
or end of any word (unleſs the whole be wrote 
ſo, as LORD) but always in the beginning : And 
there too, only in thele fix caſes following, v1z, 
F' > mhereCa-I- At the beginning of any Writing. 2. After 
: | pital Lex. every Period or full Point, when a new Sentence 

| 


. 
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The Firſt 
Rule, 


zers muſs commences. J. At the beginning of - every 


'F | ' or the like, muſt begin with them. 5. So alfo 


ces, Or any other word of ſpecial Note ina Sen- 
FN tence, or to which we pay a particular deference; 
As, God, Kang, your Lordſhip,&c. And laſtly, The 
Perſonal Pronoun 7, mult always be a Capital. 
Z 45g ſmall Letters are every-where elſe to be u- 
ed. q 
j It would therefore be kighly ridiculous to 
35 write thus : 


maſter george franklin the coroner of kent,with 
dorothy hs wife came laſt mARch to loNDon, 
where 21 met him: 

| When it ſhould be, 

Auiaſter George Franklin the Coroner of Kent, 
with Dorothy bzs Wife, came laſt March to Lon- 
don, where 1 met hin&632807 

IS F- © Note, 


IS 


as A, B, C, &c. And to know when rightly to: 


A RS — — — <> WES 
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be uſed. Verſe in Poetry, or of the Bible; 4. Proper ' 
Names of all ſorts, whether of Perſons, Places, ; 


the Names and Terms of Arts, Dignities, Offi- ' 


— <> — —_—t > WES" oY _ 


fo Trne F noliſh. 3 


* 


Note, There are two Forms of Suſed in wri- When the 
ting ; the long f, which is always put in the be- ſong /-and 
inni iddle of words, and the ſhort s, #Þ<* © 
ginning or middl ls, ay ſhort 5 i 
which only comes in the end, or after another ſ; +, ye ufed 
AS, Hoa Aſse/ments; not substantial, Aſſes- 

ment}. "0 
Note alſo, T hat : and « for reaſons which we 
ſhall mention by and by, are oft-times written 
thus, 7, v. 

2, As to the Nature of Letters, they are ei- 
ther Yowels or Conſonants. 

The Yopels are commonly countedbut five,viz. 
a, e,i, 0, u; but we muſt add tothem y, when it 
cometh afrcer a Conſonant. | | 

All the reſt are Conſonants, and fo too are j 


; and », and alſo y, when any of them comes bes 


» AD. 4 et 


_— 


fore a Vowel. | 

They are called FYopels {which is as mich as to y,gei; 
ſay Self- Sounders ) becauſe each of them gives a and Con- 
perfe& ſound of it ſelt; whereas the Conſonants ſonants, 


(that is, Sounders together with) cannot be pro why (0 


nounced without one of the Yowels : As,to ſay B, F< 


you muſt make uſe of the ſcund of e after it; and 
inq, of u ; and in mor , of e before thetn, &4c; _. 
When two Vowe!'s come together ,and yet. are n ex af 

not parted in pronunciation , but the ſound of _ and 
them both united, it 1s called a DIP HT HONG why fo © 
[that being originally a Greek word, ſignifying a called: 
Double Sound? As, heard, ſweet, People ; not he-ard; 
ſwe-et, Pe-o-ple. | 

; Of theſe Dipbthongs we hive Twelve that are Their 
chiefly to be obſerv'd; that isto ſay, ai, ei, of, au, Nvmber- 
2, eug 26, 00, ea, 0, 04, and ie: As in theſe words, 


Faith. Either, Joins Aus, Eunuch, Stout, Seed, Foodg 


Wealth People, B oat, Friend, ; + 
| B 4 Where 4 


oo” - 


_ 
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Where you may obſerve that in the firſt ſox, 


both Vowels are fully ſounded , but in the laſt, 
one of the Vowels is but little, or ſcarce at all 
heard ; and _ by ſome they are - called 
Im Dipbt $ 

on TP 
and have the ſame ſound with az, ez. ot; only 
theſeare uſed in the beginning or middle of words, 
thoſe always in the end;ſo we write,arr, fair, Heifer, 
either, Cloiſter ; not ayr, fayr, eyther, Cloyſter , 
but May, Fey, Whey, &c. not Mai, or, Whe. 

Aw, ew, 'ow, are likewiſe Diphthongs, and have 
the ſame {ound with au, eu,and ougfave that thoſe 
are uſed chiefly in the end of words, And op is 
= flat and ſoft ; as A Bow, to mow ; where- 
bw 


o# is more ſharp and ſhril, as Thou, you, gdieu. | 
et contrary to this rule, we do commonly write | 
theſe words following of a ſharp ſound,with op ; | 


wiz, To bow, A Cow, Flower, Fowl, How, Power, 


t 


| 
T 
| 
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Sow, Vowel, Again on the other fide we write ' 


ſome with ou, and yet pronounce them as flat as 
- the ſound of ow in know,viz.Four,Soul, drought.But 
certainly it is an inconveniency that words under 


one and the ſame manner of Writing, ſhould | 


have a double and different ſound : To remedy 
which, ſome preferring Keaſon- before corrupt 
Cuſtom, uſe op where-ever the ſound is ſoft and 
fargeither in the beginning, middle, or end of a 
word; but o4 where it is ſharp : And write thus: 
1 want ſtrength to bou this Bow. . 
Ds you mow the Graſs, and 1 will lay it up in th 


Mou. 
The Peaſe I ſow to Fat the Sou, not the Cou. 
Hou can 1 make up the Hop Garden without a How? 
Others diſtiaguiſh them by adding e. As, 
Jane is an ill-bred Sow, and cannot fowe, But 


JOE" 
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tural. 


viz. eo & &) are not properly Engliſh Diph- 
{ thongs, but Latine, and therefore we in Ex ſp 
! do for them commonly both write and ſound the 
ſingle e. As Equity, Female, Phenix, Tragedy, 
from eAquitas, Feemina, Phemy, Traggglia. Yet 
in borro:y2d words of rare uſe, and eſpecially 
in prope: Names, as ZEneas, «Etna, economy, 
| &c. the beſt Authors uſe the Diphthongs to de- 
note their Original. 

veſtiou. When two Yowels come together, is 
| it always a Diphthong ? | 


But I take the other writing to be more na; 


Ac and ve (which have peculiar CharaRers, 


When Vow. 
els comimg 


together 


Nie: No, not always : but generally —_ ſe- 


| where any of the before-mentioned pairs of 


| Vowels happen together,they make a Diphthon 
' and muſt be ſounded jointly, except in theſe 
' words following : 
| Beatitude Dungeon 
h Create | Hideous 
| Creator co is a Diph-| Meteor 
| Creation | thong > Pigeon 
e4 are par-4 ogy | Su 
" Ftedin | Ocean THeOn 
X Pageant | Theory 0 
Real 
? Sergeant 
| Theatre 04 are ſeye- C Coaltion 
| Vengeance | red in 
Atheift ' Coad! 
Nite _ 
ez in Deitie ITO 
Polytheiſm. 


| wh 
B 3 "EI Ww1K 


erated into 


ſeveral 


Syables, 
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Audience Ambiguitie 
Brier © Eruition - ſe 
Buried _ e Genuine. n 
| Buſied w 1n ) Gratuitie | | 
Clothiey Puiffant | y 
Dier Perſpicuitys T0 5 BE 
je is par- 5 Diet "2 Pre-eminence | | a 
ted in \ | Pied  IPce-emption U 
| Eſpied ee 11" Re-enter y 
Gaierie Re-edify. 
Laietie PR TC 
' | Moietie F Doing k 
uiet 0! in ; t 
; Studied. Going, | 
V 
i 


Likewiſe moſt Vowels that come together like ' 
Diphthongs, are parted in all Proper Names of | 
Perſons or places mentioned in the BIBLE; As 
La-iſh, Alphe-us, Ceſarc-a, Gilbo-ah, Abin)-am,Uc. \ 
ſave only Can, Cainan, Theudas, Reuben and Beel- | . 
gebub, where the Vowels are ſounded together 
as Diphthongs. | 

In all which words where two Vowels coming 
together, are to be parted, that they may nor { 


ſeem to make a Diphthong ; if you would write 


] 


Diereſs exaly, you ought to make this mark ., over | 


what, and 
when to 


be uſed. 


the latter Vowel, which is/called Deereſis, or a | 
Note of Partition, thus, Lai#tze, Capernazim, Gilead, ' 
Gc. Tho this, thro? the negligence of Printers | 
and Writers, is moſt times Omitted, W? 

There Yre/ſome few words derived from | 
French, where'three Vowels are joyn'd in one | 
ſound ; as Zieutenant, Beauty, Wc, which may be 
called Triphthongs. | 

Note, That altho we have 'but 24 Letters, | 
and fix of them Yowels, yet we have 21 Conſe- | 


nants ] 


to True Engliſh. 
aants; For I, U and Y, when they are ſet before 
. * fany Vowels in the ſame]Syllable,do become Con- 
i ſonants, And in ſuch a caſe, 'the two former 
mult be Written with a different Character from 
that which they have when they are Vowels, zz. 
i17 and v, (which by Learned Men and Printers, 


are called Jod and Fo) As jangle, injoin, wertue, Of Jod 


| would be uncouth and abſurd ; therefore this is 
to be carefully obſerved. And-in ſuch a caſe 1 
| know no need of a Tittle over j, which yet you 
muſt 2!ways make over 1. | 
And tho y keep one and the ſame form, yet 
, | whereas, when *tis a Conſunant it differs, much 
of | from j Conſonant. As may be perceived by theſe 
As | Examples ——-jet, yet, jew, yew, joke, yoke. 


| 
| 


Foo i 


tle Tongue ; As Chryſtal, Presbyter, Martyr, Apocry- 


ow | pha, Apocalyps. 2. Engliſh words that end with 
” the ſound of i, may be indifferently writ with a 
Je 4 > Or te 3 as Safety or Safetie, Bounty or Bountze ; 


+. | but you muſt never end them with anz only, as 
x | Bounti, Safeti, for we have no Enghſh words ſo 
, | terminated. 3. When two iis come together, 
1 | 7 1s put in the place of the former, becauſe it 
? 1 looks handſomer; As Burying, Marrying, (not 
! Burieing, Marricing, nor Buriing, Marriing) and 

; Tometimes when e falloweth, as Marryeth, Denye 


m 1 
; efb.” 
@ | &th 


vulger ; not tangle, uertue, jnioin, uutgar, which and Ye. 


j Y being Originally a Greek Vowel, 1s rightly when y is 
uſed, 1, In moſt words derived from that to be uled, 


The TUTOR 
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The Second LESSON. 
of Syllables, aud Rules how to divide them. 


| 
and Reading, to underſtand the Nature and | 
proper Diviſion of Syllables. | 
A Syllable 1seither a Yowel or Diphthong ſound- | 
A Sable, ing by it ſelf,or joined with one or more Conſo= 
what>& wants in one ſound, and pronounced at one Breath. | 
For ſince each of the five Fowels makes a perfe& | 
ſound, any of them may be, and often is a Sylla- | 
ble, as a-bate, e-wvery, i-vie, o-pinion, u-ſurie. So | 
moſt of the Diphthongs, as au-ger, Eu-ftace, ow-ner, | 
ai-dey, oi=ſter, ea-ten, oa ten, &Cc. 
Many Conſonants with one Powel may make 
but one Syllable ; as Length, Strength, K nights, &c. 


Rules for dividing of Syllables. 


Þ is very necefſary both for True Writing 


1. Rule, If two Yowels come together in a 
word, and yet are no Piphthong, but both fully | 
ſounded, they muſt be divided, as in Di-et,Mu- : 
tu-al, Triumph, Coeeternal, Co-equal. | 

2. Rule, If the ſame Conſonant be doubled in | 
the middle of a word, they muſt be divided ; as | 
in Ab-ba, Ac:cord, Adeder, Af-fett, Ag-gravate, 
and the like. | 

3. Rule, A Conſonant coming between two 

- Powels, muſt be joiged to the Latter; as in E-qui- | 
tie, De-li-ver ,, not Equuitie, Deiver — | 
4. Rule, | 


to true Engliſh. Y 9 


4, Rule, Two Conſonants between two Powels 
| do ſeparate themſelves, one to the former, the 
other to the latter Syllable ; as Stran-ger, For- 
tune. 

But to theſe general Rules, there are theſe 
t Exceptions following. 

I. Exception : x in any word muſt be joined , _ 
| to the Vowel before it, contrary to the thirg, ,..., _ | 
"ng Rule ; as Oz-en, Ex-erciſe. The reaſon is, be» :\\,- .,v. 


Ns 


%\ ys; 


nc 4 cauſe 'tis a double Conſonant, and has the ſound. «, \,*,» 

; of c and s, which cannot begin a Sy#able. For, -\ i; 
d- j 2. Exception. Any two or three Conſonants «©: :71 4,4 
Nr which may be joined to begin any Engliſh word, +... 
h. ' are not to be ſeparated in the middle of any .: +: ov 
Ct | word; ſo you muſt not ſpell ag-ree, beſtow, ref-+".* * 7, 
a | rain, &c. but, a»gree, be-ſtow, resfrain , becauſe . a 1 «111 «<< 
4 gr, ſt, and fr. do begin ſeveral Engliſh wordy, «1,114 ol 


as in the following Table. 2+ 


. | BA 
© { The two Conſonants that may begin words, Y 
F- | are thirty in number, &c. 


Bl. Blunt qGn, Gnaw'Sl. | Slow 
Br. Broad |Gr. Grave,Sm, | Smite 
a Ch. * ChurchjKn. Known. Snow 
y = Cloak jPI. | | Play 04. | yea 
: I. ; 4 IPr. . ray |oW- . wa 
= | Dn >asin 3 Drink Sc Fin > our|Th. $18 ? Thunder 
Dw. | | Duel Sh - Shut a A 
N! "1 Flame |Sk. Skin | w» wO 
S | Fr, | Frank ISp. | Sport Wh, Whiffie 
| Gb Glove |St. Stop. [Wr. Wreft. 
A | 
2 
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word, are theſe Nine, 7 


Sch. School | Spr. Spring 
ScT, Scrape | Str. (&_. - JStroke 
Shr. as inJShrink | Thr. C® ®? Throw 


| Skr. Skrew 
's _ Split 
i le Cetl17* | 

Wd nr s All theſe muſt be Spelt together.and not ſepa- 
nyt 101 £rated, except in Compounded Words ; for there 


F/rrogen for each ſrnpleWord muſt retainits own Letters, As, 


Thw. Thwart, 


? 


of Wer FP"! Miſ-take Mi-ſtake | $9 Tranſ-poſe, not 
'Uy _ 1. Miſ-like Mi-fliks | Tran-ſpoſe, becauſe 
For Fo s FE Miſ-lead > not < Mi-fead | *tis Compounded of 
a —zDiſ-lodg + Di-flodg | tranſ. 
De. bY, rp: , Diſcloſe | Di« ſcloſe } So Cramprring, not 
Te a Ha Di-ſmiſs, | Cram-pring, 

I! " Ges, 12s $9 likewiſeall words that remain intire, when 
W224, their Prepoſitions and Terminations, (which of 


. Fg 
it / C of themſelves ſignify nothing) are taken away from 
them, muſt be ſpelc by themſelyes, as ſtand-ing, 

_ Not ſtan-ding, reclaim-ed, not reclai-med , wi-ex- 
peci-ed, not u-nex-pec-ted. 

3: Exception: Any Conſonant joined with /, 
or r, before #, in the end of a word, is inſepar- 
able; as in the very word in-ſa-pa-ra-ble, tri-fle, 
Mitre, &c. 

* A Non. 4+ Exception. This particle es, at the end of 
is the words (which are commonly either Nouns * of 
name of a | 
thing. A Verb is a word that betokenerh to do, or to ſuffer , or to 
be. The finguler Number ſpeaks but of one, the plural of more. The 
Þrſt Perſon 1s when a Man ſpeaks of himſelf, as, 1 come. The ſecond 
when ons ſpeaks to another, as, Thou doſt come, The third when 
4 one ſpeaks of another, as He comes. th 

C 
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The three Conſonants that may begin a | 


_ 
Y SS ©. ene ——_—. "Es 


| 


_ Fe eee nn i, EE ER. DE CEE -_ _ 


«a i = ac _ _. 


Om ner et. oe OS _ — _- - 
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| to true Engliſh. 
| the Plural Number, or Yerbs of the Third Perſon) 
is ſometimes ſwallowed up of the foregoing Syl- 


Jable, and ſerves only tomake it long ; but ſome- 
times it makes a Syllable of it ſelf. 


In theſe words following it cloſes with the 
former Syllable. * 


Toy Nouns. Verbs. 
An Hide, Hides, he bides himſelf. 
A Drake, Drakes, - \ hebakes Bread. 
A Bile, Bikes, . hepiles up Wood. 
A Name, Names, . he names me. 
A Bone, Bones, he moanes and weeps 
A Rope, Ropes, he copes with. 
A Wire, Wes, he tires all Men. | | 
A Brute, Brutes, he ſuites well with it yr. ob, , 
A Way, MWiaes, he ſtgies for me. ; nn 
An Eye, Eies, he Lies in wait, br) 56354 


A Virtue, Firtues, he argues well. an\ iv op 


n . Cs DLTET AT? 
"But in theſe it may be a Syllable by it ſelf.] vaya +. v 


A Grace, Graces, he places all things. ho TY | 
A Church,, Churches, he Jurches Conies. dl 
A Cage, Cage, he wages War. «= 
FRY be ST, he Judges NONe, hy ” "0 "a | 
A Role oſes, 2 000 
A Noſe. Noſe +> he poſes Scholars, *t.4v 


A Fiſh, Fiſhes, he refreſhes himſelf. 
Witneſs, Witneſſes, he oppreſſes the Poor, 

A Box, Boxes, he foxes his Gueſts. 

Aﬀize, Afſizes, he freezes for Cold. 


'Here 
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Here note that theſe ha are by oy cu2_ | 

» rious written with an 4poſtrophus, * as Refreſhe's . 

| = _— for Refreſheth or doth 15/4 eſpecially when 
zen,”, juſt the Verb and the Noun are both alike, to diſtin. |! 
over the guiſh them, as, he hide's himſelf among%* rhe | 
+ - Hides. For otherwiſe it ſeems needleſs to write | 
off or omiz.. AN Apoſtrophus whece s is ſet for th, as Loves for | 
red,ss he Loveth; there being nothing omitted only * 
Lov'd for the th (which in ſound is but one Letter) is | 
Loved. changed into s. 
Es is alſo ſounded in theſe words Ales, Fubis | 
les, Epitomes ; and in all proper Names, as Mo- : 
ſes, Phbares, Maccha-bes, except James. 
If theſe Rules for dividing of Syllables ſeem - 
| too tedions and intricate, a little praftice and 
t obſervation will render them eaſy and familiar ; 
| 1 /Lofe tr any1n the mean time take this for a general di- 
mril}ng- tection, © That Syllables-are { to be divided 
loraRe #f al® in Spelling as they are in Speaking. And be 
tnof 71: Fiz ſare if you cannot write a whole word at the 
[Hi /7118 40d of 2 Line, break it off at the end of a Syl- 
wo 2.411ta-lable; as for Example, Communtcation not 
WFZZ- 1/cn Communic- and ation in the next Line; ſo if I 
fhl 4a canne{iould write d: ſcharge at the end of a Line 
WEL bive £905, diſchar- ge, it would be ridiculous, for if 
WE /i>4 1:2) could not bring it inall, I opghr to have left 
I. Aaoff after dif, and begun the next [ine with the 
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other Syllable, | | 


J«© on Mis an nc 4 


; Lamb, Climb, Dumb,Comb, Tomb, Womb, Thumb, 
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The ThHrd LESSON. 


Of Letters that ought to be Written, and yet 
are not Sounded, and the reaſons there- 
of ; particularly of &e at the end of a 
Word, when it muſt, and when it (ſhould 
not be Written. 


N the words Iſaac, Cataphas, Canaamte, Sa- 

baoth, and Pharaoh, one of the a's is not pro- 
Nounced, they being originally Aebrew. 

b. after m, in words of one Syllable, as in 


And before t. as Debt, Debtor, Doubt. 

c. in Indidt, Indiftment, Indifted, 

d, in Wedneſday. 

e, in the middle of the word George, 

e. attheend ofa word is very ſeldom ſound- 
ed, Except in thoſe of one Syllable, as Me. 
be, the, beg ye, we, where it has the ſound of 
a Diphthong oree, and is by ſome not contemp. 
tible Authors, accordingly written. As Wee, 
yee, bee, &c, 2dly, In words derived from 
the Hebrew and Greek, as Jeſſe, Fubile, Mamre, 
Ninive, Eandace, Chee, Daphne, Gethſawene, Pencle- 
pe, Epitome, Cataſtrophe, &c. 

In other words where e is put at the end and'Fhe reg= 
the Sound:not heard, yet it is not ſv erfluous SHE ralf 
nor to be omitted in Writing, for theſe follow- E- £5 Fa 
ing Reaſons, | + or ied! 

I; It ſerves to draw the Syllable long, which 4s gd. <4 

ns | without pa YU 
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without it muſt be ſounded Short, and fo ſeve-« 
ral words of different Senſe would be confound- 
ed, which by this means are plainly diſtin- 
guiſhed, as appears by. theſe Examples. 


'To Curſe and Ban is Clildrens Bane : 

A Hedger*s Bill zs no fit Inſtrument wherewith 
:0 launce a Bile. 

You may Bite one Bit of my Apple. 

IT did Bathe my ſelf in a Bath. 

I can break this Japan-Cane. 

A Scolding Dame deſerves to be duckt in the 
Mill-Dam, 

Meat that is fetcht far is Ladies fare. 

A piece of Fir is good for the Fire. 

1 am out of Hope to have one Hop this Year. 

They ſay a Cat has nine Lives, but to be ſure ſhe 
will Liv as long as ſhe can | ſee one alive. 

Bad uſage hath made many a<- fan mad. 

Tet the Man cut my FEorſes Mane. 

"Tis two Miles to the next Mill, 

T will quit and diſcharge you quite of that debt, 

To Rid the way let's Ride the fafter. 

The Poor will Scrape up-/every Scrap. 

T cannot Stare all Night at a Star. 

For anew Tune I got a Tun of Wine. 

Oft=times one Twin doth twine about the other. 

For a Pint of Wine you do not Win. 

Are you not aſham'd to Whine for a ſcratch with 
a Whin, or a Furz-buſh ? | 
Þ 4 *-l\ 1 will Write to my Lawyer for a Writ. 
REDS | 
$1'Y.:5. "> Nay this e final does not only draw out the 
; V-:\1 V- Syllable after one Conſonant, but ſometimes ef- 
"NM Ite 7:*fefts the ſame after two ; as in Finde, Minde; 
HEN 4 #AE-Ep inde Rinde, Binde, Waſte, Pafte, Taſte, Tithe,Childe, 
- *, © V+ which therefore ought to be fo written, Yet 
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Yet theſe following words ſeem priviledg'd 
by cuſtom to be pronounc'd long without an e in 
the end, viz. Bold, cold, haſt, poſt, told, ſcold, bolt, 
colt, doit, moſt, Ghoſt, both, Ruth; but it any 
ſhould add an e to them, thoit might leem un 
fafhienable, 1 could not blame him, becauſe *tis bur 
reaſonable : But in other words 'tis a ſelt-con- 


'tradiction to adde in the end, which makes a 


Syllable long, after I have made it ſhort with 
two Conſonants ; and therefore I muſt write, 
paſs, turn, black ; not paſſe, turne , blacke, 

2, Another reaſon for writing e final when 
not ſounded, is to ſofren the ſound of theſe two 
Letters c and g, As in Ace, place, lice,truce, Juſtice, 
whereas otherwiſe c ſounds ſtrong like &, as in 
ac-cept ,ac-count;and the like of g,as in ſtag and ſtage 
hug and huge. ſwing and ſwinge, firing and fringe. 

And here note , that if g be hard with a long 
Vowel, ue is added.and always pronounc'd in the 
ſame Syllable,as. Plague, Rogue, Prague, the Hague, 
Intrigue, Catalogue, Dialogue, Decalogue, Prologue, 
Epilogue, Synagogue, Collegue, Prorogue, League, 

ongue. Beware you do not read ſuchwords 
Catale-gue, Intri-gue, nor write them Catalog, 
Prolog, &c. 

But if g be ſhort, with a ſhort Vowel, then it 
muſt have 4 before it, .as in badg,ledg.bridg Jods, 
judg, which words are thereby diffterenced both 
in ſound and writing, trom bag, leg, log, jug. 

3. The third uſe oft e at the end of words,is for 
Ornament, rather than neceſſity ; for ſo we add it 
to words ending in z, 0,0r u, as Charitie, Vertue, 
Foe, Tee,where it does not vary the ſound;except 
after z,and there it makes the Syllable ſound more 
gently, like the Dipthong ee, as Charitze, is pros 

 Nnounc'd 
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nounc'd, as if it were written Charitee, Like- 


wiſe in Nouns and Verbs ſingular, *tis generally 


added after the long f, joined with another 
Conſonant; as Horſe,Curſe;to Nurſe, Diſburſe : for 
we do not uſe to write HZorþ Diſburſ» Curſ”; 
much leſs Hors, Drsburs, Nurs; and I take the 
reaſon to be partly becauſg thoſe words are 
thereby the more readily. varied ; As Nurſe, 
Nirſes, Curſe, Curſeth ; Disburſe, Disburſes. 
And eſpecially becauſe the ſhort s after r with- 
out. an e,. makes a ſoft ſound, as Wars, 

If to eat the endofa word, a long Vow- 


el be added, the e is loſt, and muſt be omit<-. 


ted in writing » as love, loving , not loveing ; 
doe, doing , not doeing ; except theſe endings ge 
and ce, before able, as change, change-able ; peace, 
peace-able ; not chan-ga-ble, pea-ca-ble. 

It is needleſs to uſe e at the end of a Syllable 
already made long by a Diphthong, and therefore 
you muſt write, gnaw. fear, weight ; not gnawe, 
feare, weighte;, except when It is to give a right 
und to ſoft s, ſoft th, and to theſe endings, 
ce» ge, Ve ;, as pleaſe, ſoothe, peace, ſiege, leave. 

Words of one ſhort Syllable, ending with a 
Conſonant,are to be written with a ſingle Conſo- 
nant» and without any e after , as /in, ſos, ſun,at, 
put» war 3 not ſmne, ſonne, ſunne, &c, tho yet 
ſuch words are writ in our old Bibles, and ſo 
too in the Plural, /annes ſonnes, &c., But this is 
Reform'd in our later Impreſſions. 

But to this laſt Rule, there are theſe Excep. 
tions. 

I. Theſe words, To Add, Odd, Summ, an Inn, 
Ann, a Cann, to Egg on, to Err, require the Con: 
ſonant to bedoubled, and the ſame may conveni- 
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ently 
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ently be done where the Sound reſteth long on 


the laſt Syllable; as abhorr, mterr, deterr, 
1. Words of one Syllable, ending in /, after 


| a ſingle Vowel, as Hell, Well, Wall, Still &c. 


but not aftera Diphthong , as Boil, Hail, &c. 
It], Theſe words are commonly writ with 
an e, ſome, come, done ;, but of late, ſeveral good 
Authors for Expedition omit it; | 
H. G isnot ſounded, tho written, in Sign,and 
its Compolitions, Aſſign, Reſign, Deſygn, Conſigh, 
nor in Sezgnior, Seraglis, Reign, Sovereign, Arraign, 
Pllegm, and the like. _ 
7. HA has place, but no Voice, in Authority, 


| Chriſt, Chriſtopher, Chryſtal, Chryſoſtom, Chronicle, 
| Ghronology. Chronography , Ghoſt, John, Rhine , 


Rheniſh, Rhetoric, Schedule, Schiſm, and Thomas, 
8, 1 is not much, if ar all, ſounded in theſe 
words, Adieu, Juice, Purſuit, Bruit, Fruit, Suit , 


Bruſe; yet in the five laſt, it draws the Syllable 
long. 

6; K is not heard in Back, Deck, Sick, Rock 
Suck, &c. for the Latines made the ſame ſound 
with c alone, as Lac, Nec, Dic, Hoc, Duc; and 
| our beſt Authors do now write ſuch words,when 
deduced from the Greek or Latme, in cus, with c 
only, as Public, Phyſic, Catholic, But if the word 


come from the Latine, ending in quus, you muſt 
write que. as obligue of obliquus, Reſique of Reli- 


Tquus, aitique of _ us ; and fabrique and traf- 


fique from the French. . | 
10, N is not pronounced in Solemn, "Hymn, 
Autumn, Column, Condemn, &c. yet ought to be 
written, becauſe it ſhews whence they are deduced. 
I1.0 is not founded in People, Teoman, Jeopardy, 
Feoffee, nor in the end of Kighteous, Glorious , 
Frivolous, and the like. G 


Re 
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12; Nor Sin the words 1/te, Viſcount, Iland. \ 

13. V is written many-tines after g, when» 
it has no ſound ; as '-uide. Guardian, Kc and al- * 
ways after q; as in Qieen,@uick, and the like. | 
In the words Buy, 65uild, © onduit, Circuit, tis] 
alſo ſilent ; and foalſo in L«bour, Favour, Ho-! 
aour, and other words of like ending ; where! 
ſome Authors do now omit it as fuperfluous,} 
and write only -onor, Favor, | 
" The reaſon of writing all theſe, when they}, 
are not ſounded, is partly from the force 0 
Cuſtom, and a peculiar Idiom of our Language 
and partly to intimate whence the word is de-J} 
rived; asin Debt, Doubt, Sizn, Pſa'm, [/le,becauſt 
they come of the Latine. Debitum, Dubiuum, Sig 
aum, Pſalmus, Tnſula, And where there 1 / 
no ſuch good reaſon for writing a Letter no 
ſounded, it ovght ſure to be omitted by all Peo- 
ple that are not very much at Leiſure; which IK, 
all the Excuſe can be made for our Anceſtors ufx 
ſing ſo-many impertinent Letters; as, for 
ving Loveinge, for Thing Thinge ; and fo Rodde 
Gunnes, and the like, for Rods, Guns, &c. | 

$0 likewiſe ugh.which was wont to be adde(.. 
in theſe wwds,ghough, althongh, through, begin 
now to be left out ; and thoſe words are writ! 
ten without thoſe Letters ; but then t 
moſt Accurate do make a Circumflex or th 
mark * over theo, thus; tho, alths, tho. 10 

But Hugh, Bough of a Tree, and a Sough ( 0 
Puddle of W ter) rnuſt be continued as formerly 

If a Syilable in the beginning or middle of \ 
word ſound ſhurt, the Conſcnant is to br double 
as Abbot, Accord, Adder, Follop , Poſſion, Su 
fer, &c, 


th True Engliſh. 


nd. But &4 muſt be always doubled by c (being FI 
hen} 7 etter of the ſame force) as packet, not pakket. 


| al- So ch is never doubled, but to ſhorren the 
IKE. ! $y1lable; t before it, ſerves inſtead- of the dous 
| ble Conſonant, as patcheth, not pachcheth. 

Every word of -one Syllable ending in /, that 


\ere{hath no Diphthong in it, doth double the l,be 


0US,Jas Ball, Bell, Bull, &c. but Bail, Bawl, Bowl, 
| Fowl, Snail, where a Diphthong goes before, 
muſt be written with a ſingle /. Sofe 
| Ifto one of theſe words ending in /, a Syllable 
beginning with a Conſonant be added, one I muſt 
be left out ; as well welcome, full, fulneſs ; :not 
wellcome, fullneſs ; but if ſuch added Syllable 
begin with a Vowel, or þ, the U remains, as 
fflleth, well-bead. | 
noY A word of many Syllables does not double the 
41 at the end; as Burial, Funeral, Cordial, except 
ch 1 fach words as have the Accent, that ,is,'bear 
rS Vithe ſound vpon the laſt Syllable, as Excel!, Ful- 


* £9IH, Repel, Rebell; but a Rebel, Metal 5 &c. are 


We! 
auſ 
Sig 
el 


adeFwith a ſingle /. 
dd Lg NONEDE 7 wet 
eginl | 
ah The Fourth LE $ SO N. 

in Of words otherwiſe ſounded, or pronounced 
(c | ſhorter than they are written. 
er] 


: of VVY* do not only not ſound many Letters 
uble, that we write, but ſound ſome other= 
Sulvife thai they are written, For Example. 
fr. We write, ff, third, bird; dear, beat} 

C 2 beard 5 
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beard ; which are commonly ſounded , furſt 
thurd, Burd, deer, beer, bard; but the pronoun. 
ciation there 1s vitious, and ought to be accor- 
ding to the writing, 

2. We write be, be,me, even, 


| 
| 
| 
; 


evi, dem}, with 


£M a 
+16 ſingle, but ſound them as written with * 
' **+ve Dipthong; thus, hee, bee,mee, yees wee, &c, So | 


be, when *tis the firſt Syllable of a word , is : 
always written with e ſingle, but ſound- 
ed like ee Dipthong, as in beſeech, beginning, &c. 

3. In theſe following words we write 0 ſingle, | 
yet pronounce It ſomewhat after the French | 
manner 3 as 0 Dipthong> or u, »i7. | 


Aﬀord Afﬀoord | 
Monday Moonday 
Force Foorce | 
—_ ag f 
Worthy 5;; prey , Woorthy 
Me rio Pis pronexinced 4 + pare, 4 
Do | | Doo | 
Doeſt Dooeſt 
Doth | Doth. 
Womb Woomb 
Woman Wooman 
Wonder Wunder 
Wont | Wunt | 
Son 


'< 78 pronounced , Sun 
e Munth 


of . .a> - 


to True Engliſh. 


| To Too 
"i Two | | Twoo 

| Word + Woord 
oY Sword $woord 
th! Hord Hoord 
_= Worm bis ſounded as 4 Woorm 
> | Work if it were Woork 
4 | Love Loove 
"2 Glove Gloove 
(C. | 
ie, i Move | Moove 
| Worſe Woorſe 


| So theſe words written with 3 Dipthong, are 
ſounded like the former, either as 80, or as u. 
| Flond | | Flood . 


Bloud Blood 


| Courage Coorage 
4 Flouriſh | Flooriſh 
Would | Woold 
| Could g is ſounded Coold 
Should |} as » Shoold 
| Scourge $curge 
Nouriſh Nurriſh , 
Young Yung 
Double | Dubble 
Trouble Trubble. 


i —_—_— tt EE. 


The TUTOR 


. We write a ſingle before ] yet commons | h 
iy pronounce: it like a« diphthong,in theſe words; | 


All Aul . Calf Cauf 

Ball | [Baul Half Hauf 

Call aul Stalk | [|Stauk #5 
Corporal orpor aul,5a Salve | Sauve. «| 
Fall Faul Calves Cauves {! 
Gall Gaul Halves | |Hauves ; 
Hall Hau] Walk < Wauk 
Stall Staul Talk  -| *|Tavk } 
Tall Tayl Balk 2 |Bauk 
Wall 'Waul Chalk | |Chauk 

| Shall E/Shavl [Falcon |& [Faucon 

Admiral £ Admiraul |Falchion | & 'Fauchion | 
Several {j S Severaul [Folk 8 \Fpak {!} 
Alſo | 2 Aulſo [Alms Aums *' 
Palfie i Paulie Almond Aumond | 
Falſe * Faulſe Balm Baum | 
Altar ;Aultar Calm Caum {! 
Alter {Aulter Palm Paum 
Hal:er 'Haulcer Pſalm Pſaum | 
Salt { {Sault Malmſy | |Maumſey | 

Malt | [Maulr valm } |Quaum ! 
Bald Bauld 'FNotz, in the words 0 
Scald Scauld, lum / i is Nrterpatie - dl 

and not atall pronour ced, 
eſpecially by the Vulgar. y 


But as in all theſe words, you muſt write 

as we have here ſet them down on the left- | 
hand-Column ; fo for many of them, the com- 
mon ſound or pronounciation ought to be reform- 
ed, and made a Agr reeable to the writing ; which is 
done by moſt People of good Breedzng. | 
| Like- | 


Th true Engliſh, = 23 


yet you muſt write 


Likewiſe, alths the 
them at full length; 


ON- | Vulgar ſpeak the words 


Qs; | following ſhort; thus, thus, 

| Vittels | Vieuals 

; Surgeon Chirurgeon 

; Potecarie » Apothecarie 

| Medcine fox q Medicine _. 
2B Purtenances Appurtenancies 
£1 Squire | Eſquire 

Sample Example. 

: FEI h NE _ — 
c 
1 The Fifth LESSON. 
on 


{ Of Letters ſounding alike, and bow to avoid 
— miſtakes 12 writing one for the other. 
\ And K, they have great Affinity in ſound, 
but to diltinguiſh when you ought to uſe 
, | one, and where the other ; Oblerve, . 
' That Chath the force of XK only before a, o, 
} 00, 4, and theſe, rwo Conſonants, I and r. And 
; therefore you muſt write, Care, Cow, Cooper, 
Cupbord, Clergy, Crown ;, not Kare, Kow, Kooper, 
Kupbord, Klergy, Krown. But before e and z, C 
has commonly rhe ſound of $; as Ceſar, Ciccrognot 
e | Keſar,Kikero. And the uſe of K is only before e, 
; z, andn; as Key, Keep, Kill, Kmght ; not Cey, 
[ 
| 


| Ceep, Cill, Cnight. And for this reaſon too,we 
| ought to write : alendar, Catherine, Catholic ; not 
| Kalendar, Katherine, Katbelic; altho theſe two 
laſt come of Greek _ written with Kappa. 

4 In 


The TUTOR. 

In ſhort Syllables you muſt write c before & 
if a Vowel go before, as Bucks, Thick, Stick,and | 
the reaſon we told you a little before, viz, Be- | 
cauſe k is never doubled ; but if a Conſonant come | 
before k, there is then no need of c, as Banks, 
Barks, not Bancks, Batcks. 

C is to be written after x. in ſome words de- 
rived from the Latine, as Exceed, Excell, | 
Exceſſive, not Exeed, Exell. i 

Ch in meer Engliſh words, or ſuch as are 
derived from the French and Latine,ſounds chee, 
* as in Approach, and Ache,Charitiez and if the Sylla- 
ble be pronounced /hort, you muſt write t before 
the ch, as Catch, Wretch, Scutcheon. But in the 
following words borrowed from Hebrew and 
Greek, ch has the ſound of k ; as in Charader, 
HAalachi, Chederlaomer, Antioch, Euchariſt, Ancher, 
 Chios, Chor«7ing Cuſhite, Achan, Malcbus, Mel- 
chizedec, Boruch ; And muſt be read as if they | 
were wrote Karatter, Kederlaomer, Akan, An- 
tioch, Baruk, &c, 

And the ſame in all other Jike words, except 
theſe, Kachel(not Rakel) Cherubim, Tychicus (not 
Tykicus) Arch-biſhop, Arch-duke , yet theſe two | 
words Archite& and Archangel,are pronounced as * 
if they were ſpelt Arlite@, Arionzel and the rea« | 
ſon 1 conceive to be, becauſe in the two laſt, a vow- 
el, but in the former, a Confunant follows. 

F and pb will not be miſtaken,it it be remem- 
bred, that the firſ# is uſed in all Engliſh words, 
as face, find, &c. The latter in theſe few follow- 
ing, derived of the Greek and” Hebrew. 
 Phanatick Phlebotomy 

Phantaſy ' Phlegm 
(for which yet we commonly uſe a 


—— 


7 » Engliſh. 


Pharaoh  Phrenſy 

Phariſee Phrenetic 

Pharez Phyſic ; 
Phenix Phyſician "© 
Philtre Phyſiology 

Philiſtines Triumph, not Triumf. 
Philoſophy. 


Beware therefore of writing theſe words with 
an f, for it were equal)y as abſurd to ſee Fileſo- 
fy, Fifitian, for Phloſopby, Phy/3cian,as it would be 
to behold Phaſting, Phind, Phigure, inſtead of 
faſting, find, figure. x 

Gh in the end of ſome few words where au or 
o# goes before, has the Sound of f, as Laugh, 
Cough, Tough, Enough, wherein aMo the « loſes 
its Sound ; yet have a care you do not wake your 
Readers ſport by writing Lef,Coff, Tuff and Enuff; 
becauſe cuſtom has not yet allowed thereof, yet 
cuff,Snuff, Huff, Baff, &c- muſt be ſo written. 

G before e and * is founded ſoft like j Conſp- 
nant, as Agent, George, Gentle, Gem, G ty. 
Generation, Gender, Genealogy, Geometry, Geſture, 
Giant, Ginger, Clergy, Gipſy, Imagine. Do nor 
play the Fool, and wrice Ajent, Jeneration, Clerjy, 
jimjer, &c. Yer we muſt write Ajax, January, Ja- 
nizartes, jealous, jeer, John, join ; not gealons,Gobn, 
geer. | 


C has many tines the ſound of s ; to diſtin= c ana £ 


guiſh them, take theſe Rules, 


I. You muſt write c before e or i, in Accept, gviſhed. 


Spevial, Circumciſron, Exceed, being words deriv 
from the Latin, wherein c be retained. 
2, Words that end with theſound of ace, ece, 


ice, uce,are generally wrote with ez as Mace, [a] 
ro LICE, 


with c, 


Lice, induce, So alſo words In ance, ence, inced | 
Once, unce, ancy , Or ency ;, as Countenance, Pru- 
dence, DBuince, Sconce, Dunce, Lieutenancy, Conti: * 

: not Countenans, Continenſy, or the like, 
wo out of this Rule theſe: words : 


Abaſe To Adviſe . To Advertiſc 
Caſe Hypocriſy Mitins 

Baſe Paradiſe Rinſe 

Chaſe Promiſe Recompenſe 
Diſpenſe Frankincenſe - Sins 

Enhance Incenſe Pens 
Expence Senſe. 


3 Words ending in the ſound of ofe, or uſe | 

[long muſt be wrote with , as Hſe, Noſe, A: ! 

&, C , , 

4 C al like a ſoft /, in theſe words Fecible, 

. Sacrifice, Sufſige, and in Gloceſter,and Worceſter,the 

ce is not at all ſounded in common Speech, yer 
muſt not be left ont in Writing. 

5. As for the oaanes of words, theſe fol- 


ou 


lowing having the ſound of /,muſt yet be writ- 
ren with a £. 
Cenſor Cinamon 
thatdo be- Ciclings Ceartre Cypher 


Celebrate Centurion Circle 
Celerity Ceremony 89Roﬀmh Circuit 


Celeſtial Certain Citron "M0 
Cell Certify Cite @& its Compounds, 
Cellar Ceruls ' ExciteRecite,@c. 
Cement Ciſtern Citie 
Cenſer Cider Civil 


Cenſure Cinque Civet 


Ci» 


P 


= BEI ere rn _ Io was F<. < 


sf, 


To True Engliſb 
Circumſtance Cymbal 
Circumference - Cypreſs. 


All other words (as near as I can remember) 
of that ſound, muſt begin with þ, as Sack, Se- 
nate, Sick, Sob, Sum, &C. 

6 There are ſeven words (I can think of no 
more at preſent) beginning with Sce, Scs, Sche, 
and Schi, which ought to be taken notice of, to 

reyent their being written wrong( as they ſeem 
to ſound) with an ſonly; And they are Scene, 
Sceptre, Schedule, Schiſm, Sctence, Sctatica, Scytht- 
ans; which you mult read as 1t they were wrote, 
Sene Septres S-dul: yet Scheme and Sceleton are 
always ſounded as Skeme, Skeleton, fo Scarcity, 
Schollar, Scrivener, QC. 


?7 


Ti, before a Vowel, generally ſounds like ſgas Tj aud $i. 


Patience, Didtiona y,except when / goes before;as 
Fuſtian Combuſtion. And except the word tied, 
and wherever a word ending jn ty hath ano- 
ther Syllable' added to it that - ug with a 


Vowel,as from Plenty, Plenteous, Mighty, Mig btier, 


Therefore ſince the ſame found is frequently 
to be expreſled by 1:, and ſometimes by ſz, (eſpe. 


cially in the ends of words )it will be worth while 


to underſtand when and where properly to uſe 
each, and the reaſon thereof. For your Guidance 
herein be pleaſed to obſerve theſe direQijons. 

c. Generalty you muſt write #, not /i, in 


. words that end with the ſound of ation, 1tion, 


a#ion, i ion; except where there is a double ſ, as 


Paſſion, or an ſþ,as Cuſhion, Faſhion ; not Cutzon, .. 

Fation. But more particularly. * 
2. You are to know that the reaſon of the dife. 

ferent writing of ſuch like- ſounding words is this, ' 


they 


The TUT OR 
they are all originally Latine Verbals deri- } 
ved from the firſt Supine, which if it end | 
in tum, then you write tz, if in ſum, then þ. 
However becauſe all People are not acquainted 
with Supines, I ſhal here ſet down thoſe words 
of both ſorts that moſt frequently occurr, 


The 


— 


Theſe areto be written witha t. Theſe with an. 
Ation Admiſſion 
Ambition Alluſion 
Apparition Apprehenſion 
Attention Aſcenſion | 
Benediction Aſperſion 
CompunQtion Averſion 
ConcoQtion Circumciſion 
Conrention Commiſſion 
Contuſion Concluſion 
Declamation Confuſion 
Diſſention Diſmiſſion 
Diſtribution Deſcenſion 
Exclamation Diverſion 
Fation Fruition  Effuſion 
Injunion Evaſion 
Motion Invaſion 
Munition Occaſion 
Nation, Notion Permiſſion 
Oblation Submifhon 
Obligation Viſion 
Perdition And thelike of any | 
Perturbation others where there | 
Relation, Santion is the ſame Reaſon. | 
Toleration To which you may add | 
ValediQtion Graſier, Brafier, Yiſier, 
Vocation | | 


"uk 


To True Englif 


The Sixth LESSON, 


Of Accents «nd Pronounciation, and how ſc- 
veral words written alike,are thereby diffe. 
renced. 


AN Accent is the lifting up of the Voice 


in ſounding ſome peculiar Syllable of a what it is 
' word, andis thus marked * over the Vowel. we callan 
 . In words of many Syllables, the Accent is Accent. 
commonly on the third Vowel from the laſt, as 


Toleration, Arbitriment, not Toleration, Arburs- 
ment. 

But ſuch. long words ending in ary, have the 
Accent on the firſt Syllable, as 4#niverſery , 
Temporary, irbitrary. 

Words that have many Conſonants in the lait 
Syllable ſave one, have theiraccent in thatSyllable, 
as External, Abindant ; but *tis not ſo in excellent. 

Words ending in ize or wre,or that have & in 
their laſt Syllable, have their Accent on their 
laft Syllablez as Etern:ze, inwre, Recerve,Interferr. 

Theſe words of two Syllables following, 
written after the ſame manner,being both Nguns 
and Yerbs, are diſtinguiſhed in ſound only by the 
Accent ; ThePerbs having it in the Jaſt Syllable, 
The Nouns in the /aſt but one. And therefore tho 
kn other Caſes we do not uſually in our Writing 
or Prints mark the Accent ; yet there it oughr 
not to be omitted. 

If you are abſent TI will abſent my /elf. 

"'Nou muſt not think beating an abuſe, if you #- 
Loſe Gentlemen. Eres 
I'wul adviſe with Councel, and follow their _ | 


The TUT OR 
Out” of the Church Cglle&s you may Collett & 
good Prayer. | 
Of Simples is made «a Cempound by Lim that 
can Compound. 
' Tf mecan Convert « Man from Sin to Holineſs, 
be proves a good Convert, 
If h» bad his Deſert he ſhould Live in a Deſert, 
Without a Contratt two cannot Contratt. 
Some witty Device I w ll Devile. . 
The wicked Mar”. incenſe the Lord doth inceafe, 
Againſt ſuch an 6vje&,1 bave nothing 10 objec. 
With a rich Preſent he did ber Preſent. 
He's aRebel that dares Rebell againſt his King. 
With great Torment they did him Tormear. 
His Enemies be did overthi6w with a mighty 
overthrow. 
Tho you look for no Recompenle, yet I milf Re- 
compenſe you, 


The word Humane, when it comes before-a 
Subſtantive, is accented in the ff, but when it. 
follows a Subſtantive, jn the ſecond Syllable ;. 
as Humane Learning ; Chriſt had two Natures, 
the one Divine, the other Humgne, 

Some words likewiſe of one Syllable being 
both Nouns and Perbs, are diſtinguiſht only by 
the Accent; The Verbs being markt with that 
which is called an Acute Accent, thus * ; And 
the Nouns with that which'is called a Grave accent, - 
_ the ſame mark turned the other way, 
thus . 

Let us Cl6ſe with an bedge the great Town- 
Cloſe, | ; ; 

In good Sodth I love not to S6oth or fratter. 


Get yeu ou of the Hoſe and. Houſe the Cattel. 
A Cas 


to true * Engliſh. 

A Cat Lives nine Lives , but tbe firſt word here 
ſeme write thus, Liv's. 

Notealſo that theſe following words be- 
ing written ſhort and markt with at? Apoſtrophus 
are Pronounced long, Adugd, fir'd, immur'd, 
tun'd, ſca4, admir'd, fird, undermin'd, chas'd , 
bir'd, pind, tam'd, bor'd, lin'd, cas'd, mir'd, re- 
pos'd, manur's, ſtor'd, ſow'd, mow'd. and thelike. 

Only theſe, Tunn'd, pinn'd, pill d, demurrd, 
muſt be with a double Conſonant, and ſound 
ſhort, to make a difference between them and 
tn'd, pin'd, pil'd, inmur'd, which ar: long, 


The Seventh LESSON. 


Containing an Alphabetical Table of certain 
hard Words in frequent uſe ,giving not on- 
ly their true Writing and the Accent, ſhew- 
ing how to Pronounce them, but alſo the 
meaning and Derivation of the 'mof 
dificult. 


- 


Accs w— tf From the Latin Perh accedo, to 
acceſſary- approach unto, er jon with. 


To Achierze— IE or accompliſh, from the 
Frenc' Achrave. 
To Acquieice — From the Latin word Acquieſ 
co, to Reſt, 
Adieu —— A Fren:h word, ſign fying To God. 
To Adjcurn — | From ad to,and jour,in French, 
Got Ajourn) . a Day, | 
| Advci- 
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Affliction 


The TUTOR 
Advodſon LI Right of Preſenting to. a 
Spinttual Living. 


Aﬀairs, —— > — 9—— w—___ 


Afﬀraid (not afeard) ——— eb 
Agreeable — ns WTR 
Allegiance —— _-—— Y "ed 
Amercement—— A being at the King's Mercy. 


' Ammunition Foto Anal 


Anilogie —— Pp; or like Reaſon. 

co A Reſolution or Diviſzen of any 
Ankiyis— Foubief mto' its proper parts. 
Anedine Becauſe it comes from the Latine 


(wor A nkor.) Anchora. 


A'ndirons——7 But I conceive 5t ſhould rather 
& be Hand-irons, 

A'phoriſm — A general Rule, eſpecially in Phyſic. 
Ap6calyps —— A Revelation, or Diſcovery, 
Apdcrypha——— Hidden, Obſcure, or Doubtful. 
Apdthecary  - | 
A*pothegm-- A wiſe ſaying of ſome famous Man. 
Arithmetick——The Ar: of Numbring, 
A'rtichock - : © 

£ not Hartichoak Tere the J tahan Articiocco. 


Aſizes 


R—— 


— 


Aſſ6ciation 

A'theiſm Denying a God, ——— 
Atdietice—— fn hearing. —_— 
A'wkward — _ IEG 
Awry. — ——_— — 
To baflle — En 5: | 


Baptiſm — __ ONES 
_ -- © To beat, from the Frevch word Ba« 
| OD Son a Fw Beautie 


To True Engliſh. 


Beautie — 

To Blaſon —— mmmm_ m—_ 
Blaſpheme a—_— — 
Preadth -— ——— a 
A Burgeſs — — 
Buſineſs — —— 
Buyer (not Bier) 

A Cabbin — Of a Ship. 

Caitif — —- A wretched or miſery Fellow, 

To Cackle _ 


| Falfly,yet commonly zritten Com- 
Camerade— Trade, for it tomes from the French 
Camerade , a Chamber- Felhow. 
Carmphire —-— 4 Drug. TY 
To Caticel — 
Cap-a-pe From the Latine, A Capite ad 
pedem, from- deal to Foot. 


SEES } From the Spaniſh ward Capri- 
Capricnious 


che, whaemſical or Humour- 
ſome, | 


Catalogues 

Catarrh —  } 4 flowing dywn of raw tu- 
mours from the Head, 

Catialtrophe — A notable turn or change. 


Catechiſm Inirufting by asking of Queſtions, 
Cathedral —-> The chi:f Church of a whole Bi- 
5 ſboprick, 
Ceremony - mp 
AlWritto remove a Cauſe, which 
Certiorari-- the Vuloar fooliſhly pronounce 
Seſlararo, 


Chimera—— Ar idle Fancy,or thing that never was. 
Chiromancy Y The Art of tefling Fortunes by 
the Hand. 


| Chirfargeon, D Choe 


F 


The TU TOR 
Choriſter ———= Corruptly pronounced Quiriſter. 


Chronicle _ 
Cieling "2 Of an Houſe, from Calum 
Heaven. 


Ciaamome—— Ys ſo called, from the Latine 
Cinnamomum. 


Circingle From Circum. 
Circuit—— About. 
Gircumference — 


Corruptly written Glyſter -, 
Clyſter ——— > whereas it comes from the 

Greek, Cluzo,to Purge: 

A Worm uſed in Dying, and 
Cochineil —- \ Phylick, ſaid to be bred in 

the Shrub, called Holy:Oak. 
Complaiſant — Of good bumour and pleaſing. 
Condeſcenſion—— A ytelding wnte. | 

A Spaniſh ward from the Latine 
Cuerpo —— p Corpus's bedy;whence en Cuere 


po.ſtemfies without a Cloak. 
Cymbal An Inſtrument of Muſic. 
Cynick p- maroſe ill bumeur'd Fellow 
. from the Greek Cunos « Dog. 
Davgheer - — 
Debauch —— — _— 
Debonair Courteons. | 
Debt From the Latine Debitum. 


Decalogue —— $ Ton words; but uſed for the 
Commandments. 

Devoir —— Duty. 

Deficient — Wanting. 

Dialogue— AA Speech between two or more, 

Delirious —— Deoting or giddy. 

Didceſan ——— The Biſhop of the Dijoceſs. 


ow — HE ER EE FE 


to true Engliſh 'S 
Eeccentrick— YE hath 'no Centre ce, or mover 


out of it. 
E cſtacy A Trance, 
Epbemeris—— A Day Book 
Epidemick ——_ 
E'pilogue A concluding EY 
Epiphany ——— An Appearing. 
Etym6logy The true deriving of a word. 


Eunuch - ——— Pronounced as if written Efnuk. 


Exchequer dis N_— 
_ _—_ as _ Fo does 
JE AD le; or if yourwHl derive it 
TE | immediately Fon the French, 
you may write Feazible. 
Fight ——- SA — 
Flight — X —— 
Genealogy — Oo Pedigree, or Account of ones 
Fore-Fathers. 
Gedgraphy -= A deſcription of the Earth. 


Gedmetry——Meaſuring of the Eargh. 
Gloceſter — (City) 

From the $9x0n Gods Spell, that 
Goſpet —* bh bis power, or the Dutch Godts 

Spiegel; Gt God's Looking: Glaſs, 
Grieve 
Gudgeon ——— wijin 
Haughty —— — 
Hemiſphere Half the Sphere, or as much of 

the Heavens as we can ſee, 
Hermaphrodite-One that partakes of both Sexes. 
Heterodox--Que that holds Opinions. | 
Herarogtncons- -Of diſagreeing md or Natures. 
Fare. 4 Sacred > ee and Ron 
ogltphicks--"7 C e's datkly ftpnifyi, 
+ a Cord. x, 


Homo- 


The TFUTOR 
Homogeneons — Of like kind 
Hymn 
Hyperbolical - Above the exact Truth. 
Hypocriſy — 
Hyp6theſis.— 4 $uppeſition. 

A Swelling, or corrupt matter in 
Impoltume — Q the Body ; but it ought to be 

Writ Apoſteme. 

Incendiary —— J A Fire-flinger,one that Embroils 

| _— A Make-bate. 


Inditment c— 

Inveigle — a ————o— 

An lficle — —_ 
 Enight 

Knuckle. — 


Labyrinth -- 4 ma _—_ one cannot get out of. 
Leiceſter —— A 


To Limn As Paineirs do. 

Lincoln (City) 

Magicians — 
Malaga- Sack __ 


From the Latine manu agere, to 
Manage —— m_; guide with the Hand. 


Manuſcript A Hand-Writing. 

Margin! For it comes from the Lotine Mar- 
(not Margent) } 80, Margins. 

Marqueſs — A Title of bonour next to a Duke. 
Marchioneſs his Lady. 

Martin- maſs-Beif 
Maſltlin 1] Wheat and Rye rogether, but it 
(or Miſlen) — [| ought to he wrat Miſcelap, 
Maſlacr 


Com — [IC ly ——_— 


acre, ———- 
'Maſtive- wh + 
Mathematician —— 
Matthew. (not Mathew) Tbe proper Name, Me- 


EA: DAhk&DD Boi Brox33 ro 4 - iro... Sw Br ito. = 
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To true Engliſh. 
Mechanic -—- An bandy-Crafts-48n.. -. 
Mertamerphoſis —4 changing of Shape: 
Metheelin — © fs 
Mgnfieur — My "Lord. 

Mzdame —— My Lady. 

Neizhbour c—_— 1-0 
Nztice — ETA 


Nsvice — b Toe. 
x Filthy, Baudy, from Ob ſce- 
Obſcene  TAIRINN, nam, fit for Stage- Play. 


Oecg10my The Government of a Family. 
Orphan — | 
Pamphler A — 


Panegyrick "= 4 praifing 
Phleb6:omy —— Bloed-letting. 

Phlegm —- FRE 
Phthiſick —-—— A Cough of the Lungs. 
Phyli62nomy —"—— — ——— 
Premunire=-- Which is ill ſounded Premineer. 
Presbyter * — |] From the Greek Presbuteros, an 
(not Presbiter) C Elder. 


Prieſt --—- A Contra&ion of Presbyter. 
Propitiovs -- Favourable. | 
Quadrangle -- A Square. 

Rec6gnizance — 

Relieve — 

Rendezvous. — 
Rheumatiſm-.. The Wind-Gout. 

Sacriledge— — — 
Salad ( not Sallet)For it comes from theFreneh Salade 
Salisbury (Town ) 

Satyr 

Sauciges——Fer they are rather Sauce than Meat. 
Sceleton ——The bare Bones of 8 Body. 


D 3 Sci. 
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OED 
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SCiaticamnnn—r— 4 diſeaſe i in the hips. 


| A word wariouſly mi written, as 
Scizzars, Siſlers, Cizzars,Ciſ- 
ſers, Ge. but al wrong, for it 
Sciſſors —— > comes frem Scindo,Scidi,Sciſlum 

to Cut ; and Sciſſor is plam La- 


tine for a Cutter, 
From the Latine Scutum a Shield 
Scutcheon— > mhereon they wore their Arms 
£8 in Days of Tore. 
Seventy, commonly uſed for tbe 
Septuagint. - = Tranſlation of the Old- 


Tepament. 
Sheriff. - 
Seive From the Creek, Seio, to [bake. 
To Stgh ------ 
Soleciſm An abſurd or bar bareus Expreſſion. 


Sophiſtry — Fallacy in Arguing. 
Sycdphan; — A Elatterer, 


Tautology An 1mpertinent Repetition. 
Theglogy Wd 

Verdia — 
Vice-gerent — — 


Viſcount —— The f not ſounded. 


* Ufqueba E —— An iſh ſtrong Liquer. 


Wedneſ, 
Widow — | Becauſe from the Latine Vi- 
(ot Widdow) | dva, 

Worceſter — (City) 

To Yawn nds 

Young — 

Zealot g_—_ 


Note, The ufe of the Accent in this Leſſni is to 
ſhew you how long words ought tobe ths 


[- 


wes buried without the _ of « Bell, 
- + 


To True Englig.\ | 
for the Syllable ſo markr, muſt be "raiſed, and 
the ce{t ſpoke ſhort ; as Scctom,not ScelFton, Thes 
6'voy, not Theels:y, and fo ofthe reſt, which a 
little obſervation will make familiar. 


The Eghth LESSO N. 


Of words much alike i» Sound,but unlike both 
in Signification aud manner of Writing. 


Imilitudes are the common Field wherein Er- 

ror is ſown, and does molt thrive; fo Hypo- 
cr.tes in a garb of Religion, firſt cheat che 
World,and at laſt themſelves; So Brifiol Stones 
are taken for Diamonds : And thus words of 
reſembling Sound, tho different Senſe, are moſt 
apt to betray us into miltakes in writing them. 
To diftinguiſh which to common Capacities, [ 


- ſhall here preſent you with a ColleQtion, Alpha- 


berically,as near as may be, of the moſt material; 
That fo theſe Maſqueraders being reſpedvely 
brought to an Interview , the difference. be- 
tween them may more ealily and certainly be 
diſcerned, and conſequently the true manner of 
writing each, 

Which being all that is here defign'd, the Jr- 
dicious Reader will cafily pardon the (other- 


. wiſe) frivolouſneſs of the Senſe of many of the 


Sentences. However take them as follows. 


. Abel as not able to reſiſt bis Brotber Cain, and 


I 


The TUTOR 


If that Statute were abſolute,, yet *tis now obſo- 
lete, or out of uſe. 
Tho you Adviſe me well, I bave not Grace to 


follow your Advice. * 


A whole Acre of Wiod-Land this Year will ſcarce 
afford one Acorn. 
1 Account nething more fit for a Lad to learn, 
than to keep Accompt well. | 
My Kinſman or Allie,uſes to Allay bis Wine with 
FW ater, when be 7s in the Bowling- Alley. 
Some think there is no neceſſity to alter the Lords 
Table ito tle form of an Altar. | 
All that the Cobler gets by bis Awl,goes for Ale,and 
yet whes bis VWife complains, he cries what ail,you!? 
A Boy that hath a loud Voice muſ}, not be al- 
lowed to ſpeak aloud in the School, | 
T zi!l not Aſſent (or agree) that any of my Chil- 
dren [hall Clambey up the Aſcent, (or riſing) of 
youder Hill, + 
' 1 would give an Angel to learn to Angle well. 
The Celeſtial $ipn Aries 15 wont to ariſe in Aarch, 
As 1 mas tymg my Aſs to «n Aſh tree, there 
came one to ask for an Axe, aud told me what feats 
and mighty AQts he had done in the Weſt. But 1 
found by bis Errand that he was an arrant Lyar. 
An't I feel tocry, becauſe my Aunt wes finng 
with an Ant or Piſmire ? 
By God's Afliſtance 7 ſhall nced no ſuch Aſſiſtants 
45. you. 


How did they Babble, that went to build the 
Tower of Babel, yet it proz/'d but a meer Bauble, 
" He 46 both a Batcheler, and wants a Wife, and 
Batchlaur of Arts, and wants a good Benefice, * 
' The Wiichian that bee the Beacon 03 the Hill, 


did 


| 


To true Engliſh 41 
' did beckon to mey and begg'd apiece of Baton. 

An old man with a bald Pate, being bit with 

0 | « Foot-ball;bawl'd out like one of the Priets of Baal. 

I brogght a Barbaric-tree out of the Land of 

e - | Barbary for my Siſter Barbara, 

Baulm 2s a good Herb, but nothing like ihe 

3 Balm of Gilead, 

At Chriſtmas I bad rather have my Coat lin'd with 

b | good Baiz, than my Windows deckt with Roſemary 

and Bays. | 

$ 1 ſhall beat your if you bait me thus, for 7 tell you 

for all you Cgrſe and Ban, that zf you publiſh the 

d | Banes of Matrimony with that Wench, it will be 

your Bane; therefore put on your Band and ſeal a 

- | Bond that you will never come into berCompany again. 

| Boy you muſt go by and by, and buy me a 

* | Quart of Sack to buoy up my Spirits. 

f When Women will pear the Breeches, it canſ:s 
fad Breaches with their Husbands. 

A A. Man mel! Bred ſorzetimes comes te want 

7. | Bread; anda Brogd of Geeſe may paſs im a way 

e | that 5 not very Broad. 

s His Cloaths are bare becauſe be drinks more Beer 

I | than be can bear, which makes him as fierce a's a 
Bearg#nd will quickly bring him to t5e Church-yard 

2g | on a Bier.Therefore 'tis beſt not to play the Bealt, 
leſt common Bruit proclaim you a meer Brute. 

S |  *THs dengerous tocall a Barriſter at Law cor:- 
mon Barretor : But a Knight of the Poſt to fill 
his Belly, will belie his own Father. 

e 1 will prve you a fat Buck for that new Book;and a 

geod Bever (or afternoons Luncheon) for your Bic- 

d | ver-Hat, 

"Whilſt two Maids, the one Black, tbe other bleak 

{or pate )did bleach, (or whiten) ther Linnen ; the 

Wind blew away both their blue Waſt-Coats. Y 

W 


The TUTOR 
You may tafily bend this bowe,or bow that boup 


a Tree, 

Becauſe he brews good Ale,and can make rare f, 
hg does not follow that be can be al a Braif 
Wet. 

Boy,bolt the Door, and then boulr the Adeal, on 
fee what Corn has been in the Bin ;, but ier not a 
bole be bor'd thro this Board,al/ the while you b0oxt 
with me ; yet if the Boar come, you may DOre +3 
througb the Snout. 


lice or Cup,and carried 1 to Cales( or Cadiz. mm Spait 
WIR 4. As far as I can ken or perceive, Cain did x 
"rj6-Bh | kill bis Brother with a Cane. 

41 If you are ſuch « Champion, why do you nat 
into the Campaign 2 But you bad rather lye « 


Ji. } home and drink the Ghampaign He. 
485 - Fhere Cannons roar, Canons or Rules bear lit 
W7 0 


7 met our Carrier of a fuk Carriere. 
Though it be a large Cauldrov it will not bold 
Chauldron (or 36 buſhels) of Cos: 


ou | Cauſe. 
Ya A Man's Cattel are not alt bis Goods and Chattel 

If you do not ceaſe from ſuch ill Language,1 wi 
ſeiſe all your Goods in Execution. 

The Roman Cenſor,or Reformer of manners, woul! 
bave paſſed Cenſure.or Judgment os any that ſoul: 
have let fall the Cenſer, wherein the Incenſe was. 
i Whilſt 1 flood bere Sentrie (but properly Senti 
Þ nel) you have got enough of the berb Centorie t 
of \ laft for « whole Century(or bundred) of Tears. 

| ' Be of good Cheer,you may eat good Chear ſitting 
in a ſorry old Chairgpithout having a Chare-woman, 


| ] | | q 
if C.. At Callice #n France 7 bought #hti Golden Chia 


C 


J 


The Judge pittied my Caſe for the Fuſtice of m 


- 


To True Engliſh 
1 will playa game at Cheſs ith you for that 
Parmeſan Cl.eele that lies in. yonder Cheſt, and 
g meet you either a Chicheſter in Suſſex, or at Ci- 
if ceſter 21 Gloceſter- Shrwe, 
In inter a Child may ſoon be chill'd with cold, 
ond then tho he may eat a Citron, he mill not be 
fit to play upon the Citern 
You will ſometimes bear a plain Man in a frize 
Coat, newly come from a Sacep-cote, quore Scrip- 
— | ture very pertanently. ; 
PA The Cat witth ber Claws bas torn out ene C'2uſc 
xy gut of my Book. 
in When / had got the Collier 5y rhe Collar, 7 ſoon 
allayed bis Choler. 
tz04 I will Chue this Bufhck that now Chews ihe Cud. 
Fd Come bither and let me Comb your H 4, 
I Conjare you do net go about to C6:jure. 
It I could only turn him out into the Cold, aud ſo 
cool'd bis Courage, | 
1t is a common thing for Students to commune 
ld 4 or talk together at their Commons, 
Juſt gs the Cock Crew, a Crue of Thieves ene 
mj tred the Houſe, and ſtole a Cruſe of 0-1. 
 o mill not give yott this piece of Coral for your 
els] Chriſtmas Carol. 
will The Sluggard had rather ſnort upon a Couch than 
ridein a Coach, 
ul The Collonelof the Regiment ſent into this Colony 
ul or Plantation,mnet the Coroner with his Inqueſt /it= 
s. | ting on a dead body murthered in a Corner, and 
Ay aking Counſel, was told be muſt repair to the 
tf Kings Council. 

You may wellcall me Couſin ſince. you coſen me of 
nel a whole falef Corants that coſt me currant Money, 
my WO no pretend they were hoſt in the current,or ſtream. 
A coarſe Fellow going to courſe an Hare Woes ” 
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Curſe and Swear, when he m:t a dead Corſe or 
Corps, becauſe it interrupted his (rome. 

Fclli'ng into a Creek of t he S-2 I zot a Crick in 
my Neck, vecauſ> I could not Nick the time. 

} 514 of y oma Cymbil, .md cat a Si:nnei, Bun, 
or Crackael, but cannot underſtand every Symbol, 
th tis Badge, Mark, or private Token, 

Toe proud Dame, 'fut lay in her -power, would 


"Damn one( as / deem) to the pit of Hell, for ma- 


king a Dam in the River, and Damming, up her 
Light ; but 1 value the Damſel no more than / do a 
Damſin, | | 

The Old bLck Dyer paid dear for Stealifg my 
Lords Deer, and *tis no wonder be deceaſed ſo foon 
[After he was diſleiſed of bis Land, ſince be was fo 
much Diſeaſed before. 

Since we differ, {et us not any longer deferr to put 
the Buſineſs ts Arbitration. 

Doll when «ll is done is but adull Zaſs, and of 
a dun Coleur,and yet hopes to Marry a Spanſh Don. 

Thanks 2s due to God for every ſweet Morning 
dew ;' but becauſe they quickly bid the World adieu, 
without ſome Ratn, all the Dews would not be worth 
a Dewce ts the Husbandman. 

Whilſt my Stcmach does diſgeſt my Dinner,my 
Brain can digeſt, or ſet in order my Aﬀairs, and 
my Eye read the Digeſt, or body of the Roman Law. 

*Ts not decent to diſſent or wrangle ſo much &- 
bout Chriſt's deſcent into Hell. 

I do not know that the People of the Deviſes mn 
Wiltſhire, are any more addiffed to devices or 
tricks _ _ Neighbours. 

My eeps 4 Dia or daily Regiſter 
of all the Checker made rn 5, Dairy. I 

The Chiryrgeon will take away tht dolor and pate 
0 
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To True Engliſh. 
of your Wound for a Dollar(a Dutch Coin worth 4s.) 

"Tzs no wonder if a Mm ſo dilſolute and de- 
bauched, be left deſolate, or a1tout Comfort. 

If you can caich a Dolphin zn the Sea, preſent it 
to the Dauphine of France. X 

What a duſt dolt thou -make, like a Dor, or 
Drone- Bee, that flutters in and out 'at the Door, 
or Mouth of the Hive, and yet is no Doer, or Ga- 
therer of Honey 

Do you think ever a Dot in the Park will Et a 
prece of Dough. 

I will play ot Drafts *withiyou for a Draught 
of Ale, for there is now a great Drought ( which 
I fear mill occaſion a great Dearth) and I could 


"draw down my Throat as much good Liquor as lies 


in yonder. Dray. 


Twould. make ones Bowels yern, to think bew FE. 


hardly they earn their Living, who Spin Yarn ; 
or for you to ſee a brave Ewe killed by biouzing 
on a VYew-tree, e'n juſt as ſhe was ready to ean {or 
bring forth) Twins» , | 

1 told my Tenant in his Ear,That if he thought to 
Eare(or SouweY'my Land .every year, it ſhould not 
be long Cer 1 turn'd him out. 

Now the Wind is Eaſt, I have good ſtore. of Yeaſt. 

*Tis not with common Earth, but with Brick or 
Stone that we lay the Hearth of a Chimney. 

The moſt Eminent Men are ſubje&# to Imminent 
dangers. 

T ſent down @ Cake to Eaton, and there it was 
Eaten, | 

Do.not egg, me oy to ſteal the Wamans Eggs, tho 
I ſee them well enough as 1 cut down the Hedge with 
tbe Edge of my Knife, | 

"Tis pitty but a Woman endued with Pertue, 
ſhould be endowed with a good Portion or Jointure. 


If 
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If you will Enterr the Corps, you muſt exit 
the Church-yard, BOO 

Here is Meat enough, but not Gneſts enow t; 
Eat it. ; 

Mrs. Eſther din'd with me on Eaſter-day 
which was Yeſterday. 

The Executioner I fear will be your Executor, 

Do you not ſee with your Eyes that the Wate 
ts frozen imo Ice ? 


He would fain be thought your Friend, Gt be 


(*) An does but feign and diſſettble, for be is indeed a Fiend 
old Saxon ('* ) for all be is ſo fine, arid deſerves to be 


word fig- 


well Fin'd, for you ſhall find be regards you no ma;; 


ww om than the Fin of a Fiſh, . 


Fiend, 


© mind well ber affairs, may without fear fare well. 


Following of new Faſhions deſtroys more People,then 


- Feaſtsis better than the beghuning of Frays; However, 


* 0 your Frize-Coat, and Line your Gown with Furrs, 


Enemy 3 ſ 
obo A Woman that is fair ſhall be ſought after from 
_=_ _ ms afar , when ſhe comes into any Faire ; an4 if ſhe 


| He had a Falcon on bis Fiſt, and @ Falchion, | 
or (hort ſword, by his fide; and ſo Rid to the Feaſt, 
for he was reſolued wot to faſt. 


the Diſeaſe call d, The Faſhions,, or (Farſie) does 
Horſes, and is a Subje@ fit to be ridiculd in a Farce. 
It was not his fault that they fought, but bis ill fate, 
that when be was grown ſo fat be ſhould tumble in to 
the Ale-fatt. $f” ; 
Lawyers that are well Fee'd . may feed bigh. 
'Tis a moſt common Phraſe , that the end of 


if it Freeze, a Froiſe is good Viftuals to nouriſh the 
Virals, and whilft your Wife Fty's it, you may put 


or fetch in Furzes for the Fire. 
_ Thave filld my Barns with Hay out of the Field, 


To true Englih. 
but muſt get my Tools new Fil'd before 1 can po 
to work in the Wood. 

My trother Phillip gave the Wheel-wright a 
Fillip «n the Noſe, for not making the Felloes of 
bis Coach-Wheels fellows, or of equal /3xe. 

Tho you cawrnet fly like a Bird, nor Skip like a 


| Flea, yet you ought to flee from il Company, leſt 


they Flie-blow your Reputation. 

{laid my Wheat-Flour on the Bern-Floor,and 
went 1Mto the Garden and gather'd a delicate. Flower. 

He is not the fourth that went forth, for there 
were four gone afore. 

'T cannot afford to give you this fat Fowl for 
carrying me over ths foul Foord, or dirty ſhallow 
paſſage in the River. 


The Wind blew & fair.Gale, but 7 was vext at 
the _—_— the trotting Jade did Gaul me ; 
Ore. 

, I know not whether be was a Few or Gentil, but 
be was very Gentile in Cloatbs.,and gentle of Speech 

1 ſaw him run the Gantlop , for ſtealing a 
Gauntlet, and 1 doubt his End will be either the 
Gallies at Sea, or the Gallows at Land. 

A Buffoon or common Jeſter is known by his Ge- 
ſture, and Grimaces, 

Can you Gueſs what Gueſts 7 had ts Night, 
who by way of Droll and Jeſt, to/d me all the Geſts 
(or Exploits) of Alexander the Great. 

GOD is our chief Good, and \cach Chaſtiſment 
be ſehds, is but a Goad or Excitement 10 our duty. 


A Grey:hound (*) is not always Gray, nor does (* )Gracus 
Canis, be- 
cauſe firſt 


the Merchant fetch Greaſe (or Kitchenſtuff) nor 
Amber-greſe from Greece. 


Tho you are grown Groſs,becauſe you have drank —_ 1 


» 


« Gyoſs (or 12 dozen) of Bottles of Clarret, W* - the Greeks, 
| a 


The TUTOR 
ſhall make you Groan, as great as you are grow 
if Icztch you in my Grot (or Cave) and 1ot les 
yea worth a Groat, w__ 

He is gone in his Gown with bis Gun, which 
tho it be Gilt with Siler, cannot take off the Guill 
of hte Conſcience for (hoting the Man. 


H. Be not ſo harſh with the Cook, for be has madg| - 
us a good Haſh of the Chicken your Hen did hatch, || 
Hale thts rude Feilow out f the Hall, and thruj 
him out of doors, tho it Hail. | 

The Hart we hunted bad a mighty Heart, and / 
the Noiſe of our Hounds was ſo hard , as to be 
heard thro all the Herd in the Park, *© 
 MWiy Maſter's Heir riding to take the Air wiebout 

a Perimig, im his own Hair, juſt here, as I do hear 
ſtarted a Hare,ſor which he gave the Huntsman bi 
hire, which amounted to balf a Cyown and no higher, 

My Lady ſends you an Haunch of Peniſon by myf | 
Hands, becauſe you ſhould not enhaunce the Price of 
your Commodity, and that you may drink an Health| , 
to Hanſe-en-kelder, the Child ſhe goes with. / 

"Tis uncivil for any one to hiſs at his Friend. 

I did hy me to the Hill, and being got ſo high 
ſaw at once the Hay in the Meadow and the Hoy 
in the Thames. 

How ſhould a red Herring keep a Deaf man from 
Death, or recover his Hcaring, any more than an / 
Herſe ſhould kill a Horſe that draws it, or make ſ 

I 
1 


the Driver Hoarſe ? 
f no, Suro empty or hollow, 7 can hollo as 
loud from a Holly-Tree'; b:t amnot wholly (or al- 
#ogether) fit to hallow,or Conſecrate a Church ;, for 
that is the Work of an Holy man. 
How doth that Cooper (whom TI ſaw at home) 
| Whoop and bai! about the hoop of a Tub,thro which, 
when before it was whole, he bor'd a hele. *Tis 


To true Engliſh. 

y 'Tis fad toſee a Woman -mith hoary hairs turn 
4 Whoriſh. 

Old Hugh was of a pale hue wh#n the Hu-and- 

bich Cry overtook him, and yet could kew d5wn a Tree. 


James ! if you ftand lolling ſo- on the Jambs,or 7. 
ſides of the Window, it will imply that you want 
add ſome Employ ; therefore be nor idle , but pluck 
þ, | downthat Idol, or falſe God. 
_ Tho you have a good Inſight into your Trade, 
let me incite you to good Husbandry and Cimility ; 
ind for many that are lagenious (cr witty) are not In- 
{ genuous, 0r-good—natur'd. 
My Son Joel got a Jowl of Salmon from Job 
{| Serjant, .for a certain Jobb, whilſt hs Siſter Joice 
ſqueezed out the Ju'ce of an Orange, fitting on the 
Joiſt of our Chamber: floor. | 
er The Carpenter can make his Wife no other Joins 
yl CUre than that of bzs Jointer, or long Plane. 


T1 can ſleep on the Keel of a Ship without di-K; 
ſturbing the Chyle (or firlt digeſtion of Meat ) in 
my Stomach ;, but it will certainly Kill one to. be 
igh thrown into a Lime-kilng when it is burning, 


v7 That Lamb ss Lame. 
From A Soldier cut the Cable with bis Lance, and L: 
| ſently we did Lanch into the Deep. 

The Tin-man would give all the Latten in bis 
ſhop to ſpeak Latine ; to obtain which he went to 
| Leyden in Holland,but returned pot over-laden with 
Learning, but as Leaden a Dunce as he went, 

The poor diſeaſed Leper having but one Leg, is 
#0 good Leaper or Jumper, yet he kill d a Leopard, 
was preſent at the League at Nimegueny for 
T beard bim alledg be ms many Leagues 10 


alt 


me) 
hich, 
"T7 [; 


ef thither- My 


49 | 


My Daughter Letice, who zs but a young Laſs, 
looking laſt nizht thro the Latrtiſe of the window, ſaw 
one ſtealing Lettnce out of the Garden, and cryd 
out, Alas ! we are rubÞd. 

Of two Ewus chuſe the leaſt, leſt at laſt..yuu re- 
pent it, 

I will give you a Leaſh of Hares for your Leaſe 


of yonder Field; and you ſhall have priviledge to - 


Leaze wn it, as ojten a5 'tis Sonpn. 

If you will liſten dilligently, 1 mall leſſen your 
Leflon ; but if you tell Lies you deſerve to be eaten 
up with Lice, 

Tho Tam loth to eat Cheeſe, yet 1 do not loath at; 
nor am T ſo licoriſh as to love Licoris, yet 1 can 
drink a cup of good Liquor, 

The Golden Legend contains a Legion of Fables, 

At Church whilſi the Liturgie was Reading, be 
fell into a Lethargy, and was carried home in an 

_ Hyſe-Litter, as 1 was formed by a Letter. 

M. The Mayor of our Toxn,on his bay Mare,rid out 
to mcet the Major of the Regiment , who came in a 
Coat of Mail,attented by Twenty of the Male Sex, 
who all made a Meal together, but were forc'd to ſend 
Miles the Footman down-to the Mills, which were 
two Miles off, fcr a Meſs of Pottage well ſeaſoned 
with Mace; but inſtead of it, he being in a Maze, 
brought a Maſh for an Hb: ſe. 

Tbrs Landlord of mine in my Mind 7s not able 
zn any good manner 10 manure half the Land be- 
longing to this Manour;and therefore fent me a Mel. 
ſage to take one Meſſuage or Tenement off bis bands. 

Ay,marry ! no wonder our Maid Mary is fo mer- 
ry, it ſeems Martin the Butler of Merton-Colledge 


is to Marry ber, and ſhe fancies Marriage to be af 
Merry-Age ; but 1 wiſh ſhe be not marred by being ([, 


Married too [00n. 


\ 
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to True Engliſh. 
he Mantil-tree to.dry. 
Hang up your wet Mantle on t 
BY the end of March, our Troops may be abie 
to march over the Marſh, (notwithitanding moſt 
part of this Spring bas been ſo very moilt.) My 
Lord high Marſhal , a very Martial Aan, is to 
Command them. bes ON ; "$5509 
Thc Mane of an Herſe 7s not the main thing by 
be regarded when one goes to buy him, but a Co” # 
Mein or Ca1Fjape ts a fine Ornament t0 4 Gen”, 1 be 
*Tis but meet that a Glution's Meat 
pieſe out £0 12:4, 


p / Ma FI: 
This Medal is of the beſt Metal, / S £1468 


| me by a Fellyw of good Mettle 


a Diſcourſe » 
Proje is meeter, or more fit, /* "ome of 
Mcteors, than Metre or-/erſe away, and {orced 
The Spaniard that bad been Wilderneſs, v5w'd 
to Feed on Maſte,or Acorns Aſs, be would offer to 
if ever be got home to he g as the Maſt of bis 
St, Nicholas 4 Taper 


| ned, and had a god 
Ship ; but when be WA able, ſwore, a Candle of 
Meſs of Meir at hoſt ſhould ſerve turn, 


fifteen ro the Puunny Mourning this Morning » 
What makes Ywhom my Mother ( being a 
Becauſe my Skalled pretty Moder, ts dead. 


Suffolk oyſter, and belongs to our Minſter ; 
He 18 48 a Minſtrel, or Common Fidler. 
but the 


YHFidows Mite was more. acceptable to 
Thell their offerings who mi ght well ſpare 5t. 
GodfAore and one more, rid ever the Moor ,z1 
naneſs to Viſit me,but juſt as they came to the 
jt that goes about our Houſe, a Mote (or ſmall 
ticle of Duſt) got into his Eye, and we perceived 


' Cloaths(which were of good Cloth) Moth-eaten. 


bat made the Labourer ng his Hodd of Morter 
0 the Apothecaries Mortar ? E 2 There 


The TUTOR 

There's Liſe in a Muſſel ( or little Sh 

: ell-fifh ) 
"tis a pretty good Morſe! ; but 1 think ew 
not-find ene Muſcle in its Body; yet 1 will not 
offer to muzzle or flop your Mouth,if you ſay you can. 
: How came this pitiful Muſtard-maker to be 
© .-— rugs of our Regiment ? 

. 7 5 a Knave, ſtark naught, and good 
_NOVte. for be ſtole the Nave of my Ciba 


and 1 
Wife infug —_ able, would have ftabl'd his 


Na . 
ofraid hen be not ſo Nice, for if you are fe 


teigh, the P and fo nigh, to hear my Hig 
" igh, the Fo, will call you ſally Colas 4 
nor the neather 5f* the Bleſſmgs of the upper, 
What a noiſe do = hs n 
that we cannot hear pfecep with your ſnotty Noſe 
None of yoar Scho ews F 
nor could tell when the N&7f preſent at Noon, 
1 askt them for the noncey 7 April begun, tho 
their Ignorance. make them bluſh at 


g, Wewent oer the Thames 1n. 

' with good ſtore of Silver Ore, of Oars,laden 
the Juſtices of Oyer and Terminer £ame before 
>T would vex one's Heart to loſe at euthwark, 

ounce of Gold, and yet not one of you tabove an 

zaking of it off from my Shelf, but go _— 
it, | en 

Every hour is zo be well ſpent, becauſe our - 

ſo ſhort, | - ' 
The King may put forth an Ordinance 

nene may meke great Ordnance, but ſuch as be 


pots, 


| 


to True Engliſh. 53; 


Oh ! it is my Grief 1 ſhould owe you this Money (*) Oxford © 
ſo long, but to pay you, 1 will next Market-day, often ſo- 


called, 

ſell my Oxen at (*) Oxon. — 
What Union is there between an Apple and an from 

Onyon # | the Latine } 

. 0 Oxomium 


How-Pale did poor Pall (*) ok when ſhe had 0X04. 
broke hey Milk-Pail as ſhe went over the Pales, by io a nick ; 
ſtaring at Poll the Parrot, which her Couxen Paul 7 ""W; 
had brought her. - 

Nor was ſhe leſs in Pain when ſhe broke the pane 
of Glaſs with a Braſs-pan. 

I did but pare one Catherin Pear for a Peer of 
the Realm, and he gave me a pair of Gloves. 

To geratify her Palate, ſhe would part with a Pa- 
lace, and pawn ber wery Pallet-Bed. 

The Pai ſon of your Pariſh zs a Civil Perſon, 
and I bipe you will not let him Periſh, 

Since [ too? this Boy's part,he 2s grown very pert. 

Do you think L will Petition, or ask you leave, ts 
make a Partition or Wall between your Land and 
mine ? 

They had need of Patience that are Dr. Saffelds 
Patients, f his Pills are no better than bis Bills. 

{ gave bim a Buſhel of Peaſe and a piece of 
Cloth, and ſo made my Peace, and got a diſcharge, 
which was writ with one of thoſe ten Pens that 
bought for two Pence. 

Pray Miſter Pierce let ws pearce your Tierce of 
Claret, for we ſhall have Nobles and Peers of the 
Lang here to Day, and alittle School-boy that - wif 
Conſtrue and Parſe with any Lad ®th Town. © 

I Recetved an Epiltle that invited me to come and 
eat part of a Peſtle of Pork ; ſo I took a Piſtol inmy 
Hand, and a French Piſtolein my Pocket, which an 


E 3 ns - 


The TUTOR 


Apothecaries Boy would bave taken from me, and 
endeavoured to knock me down with a huge Peltil, 
which be took out of the Mortar, which, tho it did 
ſomewhat pitzzle me, yet i ſoundly paid bit off 
with a Bulls-Pitt\e. 

Never did Fiſh:reman catch Plaice in this place.. 

Men of Power and Riches, ſhould pour forth 
their Alms int» the Laps of the Poor; but moſt are 
fo covetous, that ibey love altogether to pore on 
Money, and prey mere upon the Needy, than they 
Pray to Gad. Wa | 

My Lord Preſident cited a wery good Precedent 
for kis Opinion; bat the Principal of cur Colledge 
went upon a diffrent Principle. 

Laſt Race he won a Prize of great Price, and 
much Praiſe for good Horſemanſhip. 

A true Prophet ſeeks not Temporal Profit or Gain. 


2: *Tis a Querie how the Quarrel began, ſome ſay 
about breakino a Quary of Glaſs, others about a 
Quarry- of Stones. 

For all ſhe is dreſs'd like a Queen, ſhe is but 
a Quean. | 


R, The Enemy will take and Raze (or Demolih\the 
City, if we do wot Raiſe the Stege, for 'be : comes 
of a crue/ Race or [incage. 

T like thej- Raddiſhes bet which are redQiih. 
When a good King Reigns.he d:ſtributes Bleſſings 
lik: refreſhing Rains in the Spring, and reins m 
the Wicked. as with Bit and Bridle z but God a- 

 Jone ſearcheth the Reins. 
Why do you thus Rake and Scrape? That very Cloth 
which you now Rack an4 Stretch on the Tenters,will 
g0to Wrack if the Algerines take it ,or a peak 
ap- 


ap 


To true Enghhh. 
happen, for then , if none eſcape, all the Goods will 
be a Wreck to the Kg. 

T know bis Riſe (or Original) well exough, but be 
£ot an Eſtate becauſe the Price of Rice did riſe on 
a ſudden, 

1 have read of a certain Reed that grows in tbe 
Sea of. red colour. 

'Tis Royal 10 be rcal in ones Promiſes and Diſ- 


cour ſes. 


Nu area Wretch to ſtand Idle and Retch your 
lazy Bones, when [ bid you xeach me a thing. 

Mr. Wright Wheel-wright did write to me; 
that *twas his Right to enjoy my Cozen Betty's Fe 
ſtate, becauſe he was Married to her according to the 
Rites and Ceremonies of the Church of England. 

As I did Roam towards Rome, lying in a damp 
Room, a Rheum ſel! into my Eyes, which was 
encreajed by conung down the River Rhyne, in a 


Boat made of the Rinde, 67 Bark of a Tree. 


The Ship z under Sail, and T bepe for a good Sale, S. 

Our Lord and Saviour Chriſt zs of a moſt ex- 
cellent ſweet Savour to ll that believe in him, 

The Scars of tbe Captain's Wounds can now 
ſcarce be ſeen, for I lent bim a balſam of a delt- 
eate ſcent. that cloſed them. 

T ſhill crack your Skull if you wil not 20 toSchoo! 
and make you a Sculler if you wilt not be a Scholer. 

They ſay they can ſee the Sea from hence, 

As [ was Sealing, niy Letter, down dropt a piece 
of the Cieling. 

Madam '! T'am a cold, are you a $:oll ? No Sir, 
7 am hot, and you are a Sot [where the words a 
Scold, a Sot, mmay in Pronounciation ſound like as 
cold,as hot. 

E 4 Tho 


The TUTOR | 
Tho you are my Senjor, or Elder, you need we' 
ſwagger like the Grand Seigntor. | ; 


There are of either Sex, which (et down amongſt || 
the different Sets in Religion. g] 


1 will not carry my Sheep beyond Sea in 4 Ship,b=t 
ſhear them all in Warwich-ſhire ; that uw, cut t 
their Wool ſheer off, whereof I hope to make for 
#9 omn ſhare, 20 |. 
When they began to Shoot Bullets, they made a great 
Shout, but we ſhut the Door, and one of the Soldiers 
was wounded between the Snoulders. 
If yan do not Sing me a Song, when 1 give You 
the Sign, I will Singe your Beard with the Candle. 
Their Veſſel did fink in one of the Cinque-Port-. 
It is an i! Sign that he us guilty of Sin, that # oftes 
ſeen in baa Company. 

1 as not remmember any Statute againſt making 6 
Statue of any S:ature. | 

The Sozl influences the Sole of the Foot, but not the 
Sole of the Shooe, nor 4 Soal-Fiſh. : 

1TH Ay Son got up ſoon after the Sun aroſe,and ferch't 

tf we alum of Money from ſome of my Tenants. 

WE il. We were firaight brought into great ftreights, 
at the ſound of the Cannons, the Women Zl into 
SWOON. * | . 


'T 7 got a Duck and 4 couple of Teal (but one had 
Tail) from a Tall Fellow for a merry Tale. 


Forbear your Tears and your Lamentations, fo 
theſe diviſions in the Church, and 1et the Tares gro 


with the Wheat until Harveſt, 
ATeeming Woman was carried by a Team of Ho 


ſes over the Thames. 


Time and Tide is ty d 10 no Man. 


To True Engliſh 57 © 
Then was I no Richer than before. 
There their Skill fail d them. 
Here i. too much Tow which theſe two Jen 
"2ſt brought to make a Rope to Towe the Boat , and 
therefore I will lay ſome of it to my ſore Toe. 
but He ts better acquainted with a pair of Tongs,then 
cut Þ the Learned Tongues. + 
for* Here is a Treatiſe concerning the late Treaties for 
Peace. ; : 


iersfl He followed his Vocation all the long Vacation. Y* 
'Tis vain tolet blood in a wrong Vein; nor need 4 

you £44 put on her Veil to buy a Joint of Veal. _ 

le. "[ would givea Vial (or properly a Phial) of Agqua- 


Mirabilts, to hear one Leſſon on the Viol, 


: When I came into the Vale I aid Vail my Bonnet ; 

frey for 4 Valley #5 of more Value than all the Hills a- 
bout it. | 

g.4 He was pretty Humble till we gave him the Um- 
bles of a Deer. : | 

the 


My Sin Walter going by Water looks pale andW. 
hd wan, now in the wane of the Moon; yet with a wand 
in his Hand, waits for the City-Waits to £0 play befbre 
one that ſtands in the Pillory for cheating with falſe 
Weights. 

I wear . ſach ware as Icarbay, but if I were care- 
ful, it would laſt lenger. 

This ſmall Wick of the Candles, for all it ſeems 
a nll fo weak, will laſt burning a Week. 

Shall I not win if 1laya Wager that this Southern. 
fol Wind, will bring us in ſtore of Wine from the Ca- 
YO! AAYIES * 

He .did wring her hard by the Hand, and ſtole away 
To ber Ring. 

When Men Woo, they are ofi-times full of Woe. 


fo 


 $me 


The TUTOR 
Sinee you wrelt, or ſprain my Wriſt, 1 hav 
had no Rell, ; 


What 1 got by rote, as 1 wrought #n the day. 


:J 'wrot down at Night. 


Yea,yee ſay yes, yet 7 think your Yelt 7s naught. 


You knaw it is not 200 | for an Ewe (& Female 


fheep ) to brouze on 4 Yes. re, | 
Your An, to ke) }is Hand /n ure, has 


* ſldlen a Bajonand Emer. 


—— —_— i 
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The Ninth LESSO N. 


Of the Points, or Stops, and other Marks 
uſed is Writing, aud Reading ; their 
CharaCters, Places, and Signifcation. 


DX Pointing Is very neceſſary in Writing,to 

| prevent Confuſion, and aſhiſts the Reader, 

'both as to a right Pronounciation, by the raiſing 

and falling of. the Voice, and alſo to the more 

_ eaſy and diſtinit Apprehenſion of the Senſe. 

\_ Fomits belong either to a-ſeagle word, or toa 
whole Sentence. 

Thoſe that appertaia a ſingle word, are, 

T1. An poſtropbus (commonly, bur nor right- 
ly called an Aroftrophe) thus markt [*)] which 
fgnifies the cutting off, or omiſſion ot a Letter, 
whereby two Syllables are contrafed into one. 
And this is ſometinics of a Yopel, as ThWappur- 
renances, the Lear-c&ſt, is't, it's (or 'tis) for the 
appurtenances, the Learnedeff, is 18 , it 183 ſome: 

| times 


To True Enghſþ 
av imes of a Conſonant, as *ith', for in the ; and 
,,, ſometimes of a Yowel and Conſonant together, 
hs n&er, for never; or for over ; ['1for I will. 
It is alſo uſed to denote a Genitive Caſe, as-my 
4, father's Land, my Wife's Son ; far Land of my 

" Father, Son of my Wite.' 
ah 2. Drereſis 1s a mark made thus ['**] to.denote Fo 
the parting of two Vowels, which otherwiſe 
I might ſcem ro make a Diphthong, and is ſer 0- 

ver the latter Vowel, as in the very word Di- 

ereſis, Gilea!, &c, of which we- have oc- 
= | calionally 1poken before. | b 

3. Hy;ben cthns {==] or commonly.thus [-] 
is a note either of jvining the Syllables of the 
ſame word, when one or more of them happen 
to be writ in one Line, and the reſt (for want 
of room} in another : Or elſe divides the ſe- 
veral integral parts of a compounded word, as 
Hand-Granado:s, Fancy-p/coſtng-Faces, Fire-ſbovel. 
In which kind of Compoſition our -Languape is 
2 | ſecond to none ; no not to the copions Greek 
it ſelf. 


SW WH Wo 


® The Points appertaining to a Sentence, are, 
1. A Comma, the ſame mark under the Line, 
| | as Apoſftrophus is above it ;thus [,Jand is a note 
of a ſhort ftay,or diſtiation berween words in the 
ſame Sentence,when yet the Senſe is imperfeA, (4 The 
to ſupply which, ſomething follows depeiiding word figs 
on what went before. And therefore in Read- nifies in 
ing, the Voice mult there bea very. little ſtopt, dramas ey 
but the Tenor of it ſtill kept up. ay” 
2, A Colon (+) thus [::] being a note of perfe? *tis a ma- 
ſenſe,but nor of a perfedt Sentencezbecaule there 1s terial part 
ſtill more of it behind: And therefore commonly or Mem- 
is ſet before the reaſon given for what is before m—_— 
| ; ala ww 


- 


” 6o The TUTOR 
aſſerted. And here the Yoice muſt be ſtaid ſome 3 
what longer, and the Tenor of it a little renlity "a! 
ted, Orler fall. A 

3. Becauſe in long Sentences there may by {0 
need of more diſtin&tions; there is added a Sem the 
colon ( that is, a» balf-Colon) thus [ :] which dif 
fers not much trom-a Colon in its Uſe, but re{07* 
quires ſomewhat a ſhorter Pauſe ; and indeed” 
in Writang this mark is commonly uſed inſtead off 
and more often than the Colon; but if you would Mc 
write accurately, you ſhould diſtinguiſh them, pla 

4. A Period or full ſtop thus markt{_ . ] 1s a _ 
Note both of perfedt Senſe,and a complear Sentence 1"! 
where the Voice in reading muſt be ftaid conſide- 
rably ; and the Tenor of it at laſt word fall lows} #* 
that both the Reader and Speaker may recover his] ”? 
Breath, and the Hearer have time to reflect a 
little on what is delivered, before they advancel ©* 
ro new matter. 

An Example of theſe four Stops or Pcirits we 
have in that of St. Paul, i Cor. 13. 2, *© Tho I] © 
"* have the Gift of Prophecy, and underſtand 
': all Myſteries, and all Knowledge : and ths] F 
ny I have all Faith, ſothat I conld remove Moun- ti 

tains; and have not Charity, Iam nothing* 

. Or moreexa@ly in that of David. Pſal. 141.5. 
* Let the Righteous ſmite me,it ſhall be a kind- 
* neſs; and let him reprove me, it ſhall be an | / 
As nn ages meg { 
:c Excellent Oyl,which ſhall nor break my Head: | * 
.. for yet my Prayer alſo ſhall be in their Ca- , 
lamities. | 

How ſtaangely would this Text appear, if | 

any one ſhould write it thus —— Let the Righ- 
- rcowu ſmite me it, ſhall be a kindneſs and let 3 him 


reprove me it ſhall ; &c. 
5.& 


ms at 
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F 
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to true Engliſh. 
nel 5-A note of Exclamation,or Admiration,is thus 
fiffmarkt [!] As, Oh the depth of the Riches, both of 
* fithe Wiſdom and Knowledge of God! This mark 1s 
alſo uſed in addreſſing ro any Perſon, either in 
milthe beginning or middle of a Sentence ; As, vr ! 
iff ay 1t Ty your Majeſty ! We cannot but with all 
reJGratitude acknowledge, that *tis to youy Great Sir ! 
ad {we owe the Eſtabliſhment of our Religious Freedom. 
off 6. A Parentheſis is two Semi-circles, or halt- 
114] Moons, thus ( ) including ſome addztional or ex- 
m | planatory words in a Sentence;without which the 
, af Senſe of the whole doth notwithſtanding remain 
cel intire; As, — For | know in me (that 1s, in m 
le Fleſh) dwelleth no good ------ Honoar thy Father 
w,l 4nd thy Mother (which is the firſ® Commandment 
1is] with Promiſe) that it may be well with thee. 
af A Parentheſis is generally ſounded with a low- 
cel £r Voice,and endeth as a Comma Sometimes there 
happens to be a Parentheſts within a Parentheſ/:s, 
vel but this is avoided by the beft of Authors, be- 
[| cauſe it obſcures and perplexes the Senſe. 
dl 7- Eclipfes, is a piece of a Line drawn to de- 
6 | gote that ſome part of a Verſe or Sentence ci- 
ted,js left-ont, either at the beginning or end: As 
Hy — — Ts ſti] the Milers Lot. 
5. | The young Fool ſpends all that the old Knave got. 
1. | 8. When words are quoted out of another 
Author, they ſhould be markt thus[} *©7) on rhe 
1. | fide, which Printers call a Double Comma turn'd. 
9. Index is a note like a Hand, with the Fore- 
finger pointing ont at ſomething that is remarka- 
F | ble, thus, pa. 
10. Obelisk, is a mark of Refergnce to the 


Margin, thus, 7. " 


11. Se@ton 
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II. Sefion denotes the beginning of a new 
Head of Diſcourſe, marked thus, Y. 

I2. To theſe we add, that which is called a 
Caret [that is to ſay in Engliſh, -if rs Kees: 1 
markt with a Latine Circumflex,thus[” which 1s { 
to ſhew where a word forgotten in the heat of 
writing,and placed above the Line, is to come 1n. 
And alſo this mark [ ] called a Crotcheny which} C 
generally includes a Word or Sentence Explang- f'0! 
tory of what went before; of which you have ſe- 5 
veral Examples before and one juſt aboye, oh 
And ſo much for Pointing ; Which carefully ob. 1! 
ſerved, will add great Grace and Credit to your 


Writing, X6 
q 

CI Y. 7 

»2 My ; — ho 
The Tenth LESS ON. 

| 

Of Contraftion i» Writing ; Numeral| « 


Letters, and the reaſons thereof ; and other ry 

Obſervables fit fer Youth to be acquainted) - 

with, yet rarely taken notice of. 
Here are certain Mbbreviations or ſhort=hor 
writings of ſeveral words, both Engliſh 

_ and Latipe,in common uſe amonegſt us; as, 


Wn and 
ye. # for 'the FE 
yt. that 


them,” L« 


a ; 


to true Engliſh.” 


W = 
0, you Sr. Sir. 
mac Qtattr St. Saint. 
I 4s for< Miſtreſs. > Col. for / Colonel. 
PP. Biſhop. \ Capt. Caprain. 
of iq; Equire, - Lievr. Lieutenant 


N, 
hf ©&c. which is tobe read et cetera,two Latine 
4 ſ'ords, that lignify and the reſt but 
+ is - mm expreſſed in Engliſh by — and ſs 
_ | 
bf 1. e. for id eſt, that 7s. . 
ir E. & for Exempli gratia, that is in Engliſh, for. 
xample*s ſake. | 
q. For the Latine word quaſi, as if it were. 
viz, Which muſt be read videlicer, a Latine 
'ord, that ſignifies, that is to ſay. . 
A. D: Anno Dom, .The year of our Lord. 
Per Ann. fur Per Annum, by the Tear. 
Per Cent. by the Hundred. ' 
all] Sc. which you muſt pronounce Sc/{zcee (not 
ex founding the firſt c atall ) a Latige word 11g- 
a} fying as much as, to wit, or-- that is to ſay in 
Engliſh. 
4. A. for Maſter of Arts. 
* T. D. | Sancro-Sanftzx Theologie Decor. 
t-Pr D.D. {Door of Divinity. 
- MS. You muſt read Manuſcript,a written Book 
"jor Copy. 
Ms. Queſtion. Obj. Obje&ion, Sol. Solution, 


or Anſwer, 

Sometimes alſo Numbers are expreſs'd by 
Lertzrs,which is after the manner of the Latznes, 
who were wont to ſignify Numbers by theſe 

E Letters following. I. 1, 


——_ 
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| Becauſe it ſeems to be the 

moſt ſimple Letter of rhe 

Þ , Oli v whole Alphabet, as being 

made by one dirett ſtroke, 

and ſofit to repreſent Unity, 

. 6. five ——— — Becauſe it was the fiftbVowel, 

a Becauſe it ſeems made of 

Fro V's inverted, and put 
together. 


Becauſe jt has the ſhape 


L. 50, fifty —— of halt the old Roman C, 
when cut aſunder, 


R. 10. ten 


Becauſe 'tis the firſt. Let- | 


C. 106, an hundred$.ter of Centum, an hun- 
| dred. 

Either becauſe half the old 

| Roman M ſeeming to be 

' ſomewhat of that form, 

was in proceſz of time by 

lznorant T ranſcribers ta- 

ken for a D; Or perhaps, 


D. or I» 500., five: hecauſe as 1900 1s a Per= 


Hundred. the moſt perfect Figure, 


this Letter iceming to be 
i wade by an balf C:rcle,and 


| perpendicnter On | 


be thought hit to 


ihe 
half a Thouſand. M 


Becauſe the _ Letter of 
is » Mille, which ſignifies a 
; 'M.1000. a Thouſand. | 7, bouſand.But the old Ro- 
man Mwas ſomewhat of 

this form, C13. 


"Tis 


* fect Number, and a Circle 
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'Tis obſerved, that all theſe Latine Numeral 


Letters put together, make the Number 1666, 


neither more, nor leſs. 

Note alſo, that in this way of writing Num- 
-bers, when the mark of a leſſer number goes be- 
fore a great,it is ſo much deducted out of it, as 
IV is but-4. XL 40. But when a leſſer follows 
a greater, it. is ſo mach added; as VI 6, LX, 
60. T heir great Numbers ſtand thns : 

500, 199. 10000. CCl yy. fifty thouſand, 
1999. An hundred thouſand, CCCClI9999. 


A million { or tcn hundred Thouſand: ) 


CCCCCI-9999. So much for the old Roman 
way of ſetting aown Nunbers, Our uſual method 
of Counting ſhall be taught in the following 
Introduction to Arithmetick, | FE 

{ hope I need not teil,you, that in ſetting 
down ſums of money, /, over any Figure or Fi- 
gures, ſignifies Libra, the Latine for a Pound; 


f. for Solidus, or Solidi, a Shilling or Shillings 3 


d. Denaris, or Denarij, a Penny or Pence .; 
Ob. Obclus, an half-penny ; and q, 2Quadrans , 


j 2 Farthing. As, 


l. ” LR - ob. q. | 
25. - 14 —-- 11 —- 1 muſt be 
read, Twenty five Pounds, fourteen Shillings, 


eleven pence half penny Farthing. 


Apothecaries Marks and Weights, 


R. Recipe, that is, Take thou. 

ana, Of each alike. ; 

P. A Pucil, or half an handful ; properly as 
much as you can take up with your two fore- 
Fingers and Thumb. 

Manipulus, an handful, 


F Q $, #977 
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Gold- 
Smiths 
Weights, 
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2. S. Quantum Sufficit, a ſufficient quantity, ſ, 
2. I. Quantum Libet, as much as you pleaſe, ſ, 
Gr: A Grain. :; * .- "Me 
B.A. Scruple, or 20 Grains. p 
3. A Dram, or 3Scruples, that is 6o Grains, 
3- An Ounce,or 8 Drams, that is 24. Scruples|, 

480 Grains. « 
fs. Semiſſis, half a Pound. G 
Is. A Pound, or 12 Ounces, thet is 96 Drams,|,, 

288 Scruples, 5760 Grains. | 


I 

But here you muſt take notice of tro diffe-| 
rent ſorts of Weights, commonly uſed in Ez2-þs 
land : Troy Weight, and Aver-du-pozs. h 
 Troy-Weight (fo called becauſe 'tis ſuppoſed toþr 
be uſed by the Trojans) is that which the 4po-P; 
thecaries uſe; and by*that alſo, Bread, Gold, anda 
Sitver are Weighed: it is deduced from a Grainks 
of Wheat gathered out of the middle of the[ 
Ear, and well drycd : For, 


32 ſuch Grains of Wheat 24 Artificial Grains, 


:4 Artificial Grains La Ji Penny-Weight, 
20 Penny-weights —— 1 Onnce, 6 
1 Pound, D 


12 Ounces 


Gold -{miths uſe Mark-Veight, that is, they 
divide the Ounce Troy into 24 equal parts, cal- 
led Caret#s,and-each Care into 4 Grains (fo that [© 
their Ounce contains g5 Grains) By this they 
diſtioeviſh the finencſs of their Gold or Silver;fork, * 
if to che fineſt of Gold be put two Caredts of Athy 
(taz: 1s Silver,Copper,or other baſer Metal )and 
both when cold, makes but 24 Care&s or one 

Ouace, 


To true Engliſh. 


LY. Ounce, ſuch Gold is faid to_ be 22 Careds fine; 
{©} for when it comes to be Refin'd, the two CaredZs 
of Allsy will fly awaygand leave only 22 Caredfs 
fof pure Gold. So it a Pound of Silver be ſo pure, 
N*Ithat it loſe nothing in Refining, *tis ſaid to be 
eSlerelve Ounces fine ;, but if it loſe any thing, fo 
much the leſs fine. it is ſaid to be; as if it loſe 
one Ounce, then *ris 11 Ounces fine; if it loſe 
mSftwo Ounces fourpenny weight, 16 Grains, you 
muſt ſay, *Tis Nine Ounces, 15 penny weight, and 
ight Grains fine, 
ffe-] The other ſort of , Weight uſed amongſt us 
ag-hs called Aver-du-pois [that iS, Have your Weight, 
he meaning is, you ſhall have full Weight ; for 
| toþne Pound of zhat, is equal to one Pound two 
!po-Punces, and 12 Penny weights of Troy-weight] 
andAnd this ſerveth to weigh groſler Commodities, 
-ainþs all ſorts of Grocery- Wares ; alſo Butter, 


theFhbeeſe, Fleſh, Tallow, Pitch, Lead, &c. 


The ſmalleſt Denominatzon of this kind of 
\Veight is a Dram, 


ins, 


6 Drams One Ounce. 

5 Ounces | one Pound. 

$8 Pounds ke »90e Quarter of an hundred 
hey Quarters cne Hundred Weight, that 
al. | | 1S 112 Pound. 
har [© Hundred |} one Tun. 
TJ Yoo is fold by this Weight, of which 24 


ound makes one Stone; two Stone or 28 Pound 
Ay} T 


and 
one 


- F 4 of 


odd ; and 26 Stone [ that is 354 Pound? one 
k, by the Statute of the 11. H: 7. C, 4. 
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Of Liquid Meaſures. 


The leaſt is a Pint, taken originally fron 
Troy-weight (a Pound of Wheat , Troy-weighth | 
filling that which we call a Pint) the Pint Be 


meaſure contains 35. ſolid Inches ; the Pi 


( 
| 
 Wine-meaſure, only 28; Cubical'or ſolid Inche 


2 Pints | I Quart 

2 Quarts | 1 Pottle. 3 

2 Potrles I Gallon. 

8 Gallons i Firkin of APC 
or Soap. 


9 Gallons 
"g Gallons & a 
hatf 
56 Pounds 
2 Firkins 
Sz2e rhe 2 Kilderkins 


Stature 2 + 42 Gallons | 


1 Firkin of Bee 
| 1 Runlet of Win 


I Firkin of Butte 
1 Kilderkin, 
I Barrel. 


| 
| 1 Teirce or 3 
| 
FI 


make 


part of a Pipe. 

x Tertian or Þ4: 
part of a Tun. the 

1 Hogſhead. 

I Pipe or But, þp 


H.6.C 11. 
84 Gallons 


63 Gallons 
2 Hogſheads, or 
126 Gallons 


2 Pipes or Buts, |: I Tun of Wine. v 
or 252 Gallons , F, 
y 

WW; 


6 FC 
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Of dry Meaſures. 


Heſe are likewiſe taken from Troy-Weight, 
the leaſt Denomination being a Pint. 


;! 
x 


ro '| 


2btÞ Pints | | I Quart. 


zeerp Quarts 1 Pottle, 
Ping Pottles ' 1 Gallon, 
Gallons ; . 1 Peck. 
Pecks | I Buſhel,'n ſome place half 
a Buſhel is called a Tovet, 


| Buſhels > makes I Comb. 
Combs 1 Quarter. 
AK Quarters 1 Chaldron of Corn; but ' 
| £ 


36 Buſhels mike a Chat- 
3, dron of +Coals, and of 


rin | ScotcheCoals 112 pound 
| Aver-du pors goes to the 
tQuarters | . Wo | 
: Weys I Laſt. 


| 5 ares of Longitude are originally from 
- Þarly-Corns, taken out of the middle of 
n. the Ear and well dried. 


* BK Barly-Ccrns 1 Inch, 
2 Inches 1 Foot. 
© Þ Foot t Yard, 


z Foot 9 Inches, ora 3 ,—ake 1 1 ELL 

yard and quarter. | | 

Foot | | x1 Geometri- 
cal Pace. 

5 Foot | | | 1'Fadom. 


| F-1 5 vards 
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I Rod, Pole, Wo)! f 
Perch. 

i Furlong, 

* 1 Mile, which cony | 

> make tains 5280 foot, &1 

| | 192080garlycorn 


5 Yards & half,that | 

15 16foor & an half | 
40 Poles or Perches | 
Ss Furlongs 1 


| 
| 


40 Square Perches t Rood of Land, |: 
See the 4 Roods (or 40 Per: 


t 
Stat. 24+ , ches long & 4broad) | | One Acre of LandJ 


H,$C.4- 


And here nore, for a Caution againſt Extrad' 
vagance, and for encouragement to Frugality and” 
zocd Husbandry in all People, eſpecially Youth 


Tha tevery Penay any perſoi ſpends idly! 
would pitrc)a% a Yard : that is three foct]' 
ſquare, atv ſomewhat above, of as good! 
Land as moſt tn England, to him and hip! 
Heirs for ever. 


Which is thus Demonſtrated : 
Sixteen Foot and an half being one Rod, ang! 
forty ſuch Rods (that is, 650 Foot) in Lengthl} 
and *four ſuch Rods(that is, 66 Foot)in BreadtiF: 
making one Acre of Land,jt follows(by multiply 
ing 669 by 66) that every Acre contains 4.3 56 
ſquare Feet. | 

Now Land that will let at 20 Shillings an / 
cre per Annum, is as good as moſt in England ; 
Acre of which, if fold at 20 years purchal 
| (the uſual higheſt rate) may be bought for 

Pounds, that is for 4800 Pence, 


4 


No 


wn 
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Now if you divide 43560 by 4899. the Quo» 


» - Ol tient is Nine, and 360 remaining. 
Which ſhews that every Penny does pur- 
j chaſe 9 Square Feet (that is 3 foot long and 3 
| CONF broad) of ſuch good Land, and ſomewhat a- 
2U, Of bove --— Which is what was to be demonſtrated, 
ory And conſequeatly it follows, That for every 
nd. | two Shillings, you may puchaſe 216 ſquare feer, 
that 1s a piece of Ground of Eighteen foot long,and 
and] Twelve Foot broad.Space enough ro build a pretty » 
Houſe upon,or make a lictle-Gardenz which being 
xtra W211 Planted the Fruit thereof may every year 
! and mak? a Man bl4h,that he ſhonld loſe ſuch a brave 
9th] Colventency.meerly for drinking an unneceſſary 
[Rare of Adviterared $4ck, or two Bottles of 
fyjy[{tumm'd Clrret , thar hold not three Pints, 
Foc ft] Wiich perhaps impiils !;i Health, and expoſes 
504 1M as a drunken Beatt to the reproach of Hu- 
d hijmane Nature. 


The p:rts of any whole thing are thus expreſS'd:; 

— an balf, ---- 5 One Quarter or fourth 

RET Part — 3. Three Quarters, Or three fourth 

ngtN parts —— ,% one twentieth part : $0 —— 2, 
| 


adth of a Pound is a Shilling in Money 3 —— $c an 
Iply Once, or ſxteenth part of a Pound of Tobacco, 


5 n 

An Eaſy R UL E fer retailing Shop: keepers. 
n / 
£ W For every Farthing that a Pound doth rot. 
= Reckon Two Shillings and One Groat, which 
mult 


Shew you the Price of an Hundred Weight 
juſt. | | 


No 


'F 4 For 
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For Example. 


Raiſms are at 3d. (that, is 14 Farthings) 
the Pound : Twice 14 5s, is *— 28 s. and 1, 
Groats, iS— 45. —— 8 d. That is in all — 
J2'8. 8d, the juſt rate by the Hundred Weigh 
for 112 three-pences make 28 s, and 112 half. 
pence4 5s. 8d. together, 32 5.8 d. 


The meaſure 'of 7ime, ariſing from 


Minute, 
60 Minutes 7 Hour. 
2.4 our $ i Day natural. 
7 Days 2 make ; 1. WEEK, 
8 VP 4 Weeks _— 7 1 Month. 
WK. 13 ſuch months, 1 | 1 Year, 
\ 8; day and 6 hours * 


But a Year 1s commonly divided into 12 une 
quab Calendar Months ; and how many Days eac 
of them has, this Rhyme will inform you. 


iſ \ Thirty days hath September, 
| | June, April, aud November ; 


Wit. : All the ref} have T hirty-one, 
4,514 But February which ſtands alone. 
[4% "nh [that is, bas but 28 days.} 
V4 jo = At this rate the Year conſiſts of 365 days,anc | 
LY. - the ſix hours are reckon'd only eyery fourth yea! 


by adding what they amount to, viz. A whol 
day, to Feiruary, which then has 29 days ; and 
Us _ tha 


ang . 
eat 
ole 
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that Year (conſiſting of 366 days )) is called 
Leap-Year. , 

Aſtronomers ſubdivide each Afnute into - 60 
S$:con:ls, markt thus *. And each Second into 60 
Toirds, markt thus '. And according to their 
exacteſt Obſervations, the true Tropical Year, 


' Is 365 Days, 5 Hours, 49 Minutes, 4. Seconds, and 


21 Thirds;which being well near 11 Minutes leſs 
than we uſually count a Year,cauſes that running 
back of our Feſtivals, which the Church of Rome, 
and moſt European Nations Subje(t -thereunto, 
has endeavoured to amend, by adding tn 
days before our account, which is called Vers» 
Stile , their 20th being our 10th day of- Au- 
guft ; yet does not this fully ſupply the defect ; 
If I miſtake not, I could propoſe a Method 
which ſhould keep cur Reckoning even with the 
Suns Courſe for ever; the want of which has 
made ſuch an Alteration ſince the Creation , 
as from the 23d of Odober, to the 13th of 
September. ' 


Of COINS, 


Gold to Silver is in proportion as 12 to 1, and 
the value of both in England,zs «s follows: 


'O)> Penny»eweight of Angel-Gold is worth 
4 5.— 2d. —ob. Of Crown-Gold, 3s. -— 
10d.--ob. And of Sovereign Gold, 3s. -- 64.--0b, 
The Standard of Sterling Silver is x1 Ounces 
and 2 Penny-weight of fine Silver,and 18 Penny- 
weight of Alloy of Copper ; ſo that 12 Ounces 
of pure Silver without any Alloy,is worth 3[.--- 
4 5 --- 6d, And one Ounce, 5 s. --4d -- 0b; But 
with Alloy.the Pound is worth but 3 1, and the 
Punce 5 s, juſt. "2". "= 
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R 


OIauudr d. 


The W, Eo!) and. Value of the moſt uſual Fo- 


Ol Ns, by Outs 


'& ergy 


| 
Gold Cain. 


French Piftole 
* French Lewis 
Holknd Rider 


— | 
— — 


——— uw 


Hongatian Ducket ————_—r | 


Spaniſh Piftole —— 

Double Sovereign of F landers — 

Italian Piftole 

Gilder of Noremburgh 

Cuckeen of Venice -—— 

A Daniſh Coin with a Crown on? | 
one fide of it, 


— ——— — wA-__ 
Oo ———m——m——_—_— 


— 


Silver Coins. | 


4 


Holland Dollar -— 
Lyon Dollar 

Duckatoon of Flanders 
Rix Dollar of the Empire —— 
Mezico Ryal — 
Sevil Rya) 
Old Cardecue 
French Lewis 
Double Milrez of Portugal —— 
Single Milrez 

St, Mark of Venice 
Double Dutch fiyrer 
Croſs Dollar 

Zealand Dollar 

Oid Phillip Dollar 
Frince of Orange Dollar 1 624 — 


—___ -— 


_ -- _ 


—— 
—————_— 
——— 


——_— 


——— 


— 


— woo 


— 


i — 


———_—R—— 
_—— — 


_— 
— 
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Dariſh Dollar 
Portugal Teft0h —— —— —— 
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To True Engliſh 


A brief INTRODUCTION 
HE; =_ 
ARITHMETIC, 
As far as the 


RULE f THREE; 


Which 1s as far as moſt PROFESSIONS 
have. Occaſion for. 


T* Arithmetic (that+ is, the Art of Counting, 
from the Greek word Arithmos, which fig- 


nifies Number) there are five: ſpecial parts, viz. . 
Nimer ation, Addition, Subſtrattiong Multiplicaii- 
o:, and Diviſion, | 


Seftion r, 
of NUMERATION. 


Ny rn teaches how to ſet down any 
1 V Number ſpoken or propoſed ; and to read 
it truly when Writtea, 

To which purpoſe you are to obſerve, That 
we commonly expreſs a!l Numbers by theſe ne 
FI 33473 6:9 T6 

one, two, three, four, five, fix, ſeven,cight,nine. 

And o, which is called a Cypher, and by ſome 
a Nought, becauſe of it ſelf it ſignifies nothing, yer 
encreaſes the value of other Figures that- ſtand 
behind it in the ſame Number, For 
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- For 'every Figure Augments its proper value 

2ccording to the Place it happens to be in, ex: 
cept the firſt, | ; 

Theſe Places are reck oned (contrary to our 
ordinary way of Writing and Spelling) from the 
right to the Jeft (and the reaſon thereof is, 
becauſe this Art of Numbring was firſt Taught by 
the Hebrews; and other Oriental Nations , 
whoſe Languages are read.that way) ſo that 
the Figure that ſtands furthermoſt to the Right 
Hand, is ſaid to be the Frrſt place; the next 
backwards, in the Second Place; and ſo of the reſt. 

Any of the Nine Figures in the Firſt Place,ſige 
nifies only its own ſingle value.In the ſecond place, 
as many Tens as its own ſimple value;in the T bird 
Place,ſo many Hundreds ; in the Fourth Place, ſo 
many Thouſands ;, in the Fifth Place, ſo many 
ten Tipufands ; in the Sixth, ſo many Hundred 
thouſands ; and in the Seventh, ſo many Miflions, 

For Example, in this Number, 1234567; The 
7 is barely ſeven Unites or Ones; but the 6 in the 
fecond place is ſix times ten, that 1s /zxty ;, the 5 in 
the third place, an bundred times feve, that is five 
binared ; the 4, a thouſand times four.or four thou- 
fand ; the }, three times ten thouſand, that is,thirty 
thouſand, the 2 in the faxth place,two bundred thou- 
fixz1; and the 1 in the ſeventh »place, is one ten 
hyndred thouſand ; more properly to be expreſſed, 
A thouſand thouſand, or in a word, A Milton, 

All which being put together in your Under: 
ſtanding, you muſt read the aforeſaid Sum 
[1234567] thus, One Million, two bundred thirty 
four thouſand, five hundred ſixty Teven, But this 
Number, 7654321 (which conſiſts of the yery 
fame Figures, but contrarywiſe placed ) = 


£ 


* "5 oo” YT YU © *%S., 4 Wu8Ke® ho 
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be read S-ven iJlions,fix bundred f fiy four Thew- 
ſand, three bun4red twenty one ;, SS g910400 is 
Nine Millions, ten Thouſand, four Hundred, . 

In writing any Number propoled, you muft 
conſider in your Mind how many Places it contains, 
and accordingly fer it, as One thouſand /ix hun- 
dred ſeventy etght, 1678. 

But if one ſhould bid you write down Eleven 
thouſand, eleven Hundred and eteyen ; you mult not 
mind the found of the words ( and fo write 
ITI111 making fix places, for that world be 
One bundred and Eleven Taouſand, one hundred and 
eleven) but conſider that, Eleven thouſand, and 
eleven bundred properly expreſſed , is Twelve 
Toouſand and one Hundred, and ſo you mult i+r 
down the whole, thus, 12111. 

So if you are required to ſer down a million 
wanting one ; thus It is, 999999, that is, Nine 
 bundred ninety nine thouſand, mne bundrtd ninety 
nine. 


Selb. 2. 
of Addition, 


I. A P4tion is the putting togtther two or 
more Numbers or Sums, ſo as that the 

Total value of them all may .be diſcovered. 
And is either of Sums of one Denomination, as 
if 1 have 257 Sheep in one Field, and 725 in a- 
nother, and gor in a third place, how many 

Sheep have I in all ? | 

Or of ſeveral Denominations,ſome of a greater 
ſome of aleſler value; As Pounds, Shillings, Pence; 
Diys, Hours, Minutes , Yards, Quarters, m_ . 
| AS 


it 


The TUTOR 
As if I owe one Man 251—04 $s.—8 d. to a- 
nother 9. — 19s. ——114.' to a third 127 1, 
—00 5. —— ©1d. what do | owein all? 

2. To Reſolve theſe and all ſuch Queſti- 
ons (tho never ſo many particulars) obſerve. 

That you ſet down your Sums of one deno- 
mination exaQly even nnder one another, unites 
under unites, tens under- tens', hundreds under 
hundreds, &c. And fo in Sums 'of ſeveral De- 
nominations, let every Denomination be placed 
under thoſe of its own kind. And *tis moſt 
proper to ſet the greateſt uppermoſt ; 
As the aforeſaid Num- | And thoſe of ſeveral] 
bers of one denomina- | denominations, thus : 


tion, thus : 
[74 s. &. 
gOL | 127-—0O0 * OI 
+ 721 ! O25 — 04 08 
157 ' | oog9-—19 IJ 


And be ſure you do not ſet down more in the 

b- place of a leſſer denomination, than makes one 

or more of the greater;for *twould be abſurd and 

ridiculous to write thus, 18 /. -- 22s. 15 d, or 

F bund. — 112 pounds --- 20 Ounces, whereas ir 
ſhould be 19 {, 35s. 34. and SC. I /. ---4 Ous. 


3. Having rightly ſet down your ſeveral Sums 
that are to be: added, draw a Line vnder them, 
and beginning at the, firſt place of the /uwermoſt 
number,add it to the reſt of that rank, and for e- 
veryTen that you find in Sums of one denominari- 
on,you muſt remember to carry One to the ſecond 
placezand ſo from the ſecond place to the third, 


&c. until you come to the laf, where the whole 
| muſt 


- 
| I, 


to true Engliſh. 


mnſt be ſet down ; but under the other places 
only that which is under or above Ten, or Tens, 
*2nd carry fo many -Unites as you have Tens to 
the next place, as aforeſaid. "'m 


As in the former Example; I ſay Se- 
ven and five is twelve,and one is thirteen, © gor 
I ſet down J.2nd for the tocarry oneto 725 
the next place, ſaying one that 1 carried 257 
and five is Six, and twg.is Eight, which 
(being under 10) I ſet down and go on 1823 


to the third place,where 2 and 7 make won * 


9, and is 18. And this being the laſt 
place, I, ſet it all down, thus. 


Which ſhews that the Party in 'the Queftion 
propoſed, muſt have in all, One Thouſand £ighr 
hundred Eighty three Sheep. 


4. But in all Sums of divers denominations, you 
muſt conſider bow many 0i the leaſt denomination, 
do make one of the next bigger,and how many of 
that,one of the next; And how many of this,make 
one of the greateſt denomination of all:As if yov 
are to caſt, up Pounds,Shilzngs,and Pence, ſince 1 25 
make a Shilling,therefore in caſting up the Peace 
you mult not carry texs(as you did infums of one 
denomination)but Twelves,that is,you mult carr; 
ſo many unites to the ſecond denomination,as vou 
find Twelves in the firſt. And becauſe 20 Shillings 
makes one Pound, therefore in caſting up Shillings 
you muſt carry (not at fen, nor twelve, bur) at 
twenty; T hat is,for every, 20 Shillings that you 
find of the Shillings, you mult carry one to the 
Pounds.,and then caſt up the Pounds(becauſe they 


arc 


19 


| The TUTOR 


are the laſt Denomination) juſt as.yon did ſums 
of One Denomination, Take the former Sur 
far an Example : . 

EL 6 d. TI begin withthe Pence and 
127 ——00-— 01 ſay,rand$8isg,and 1 is 10, 
025 —e4—08 and 19(which is 1 in the ſe- 
009 — 19——11 cond place) is 20, which is 
once 12,and 8 ; I fer down 
162——04 — 08 the2L.and for the 12 carry 1 
 .— --—— to the Shillngs; and fay, 
One that I carried and 9 is 1o, and 4 is.14» 
and 10 in the ſecond place is 24 ; I fet down 
the 4,. but for the 20, carry one to the Pounds ; 
and lay 1 and 91s 10,and 5 makes 15,and 7 15 22, 
I ſet down the 2,and for the 20(as in ſums of one 
Denomination )carry 2 to the place of tens, and 
fay, Twol carry,and nopght is {till but 2 and 2 is 
4,and 2 is 6;which 1 ſet down and proceed to the 
third place ſaying. Nought and nought is {till but 
ncught, and ones but one, which 1 ſet down, and 
the Total appears to be One hundred ſixty two 
Pounds , four Shillings and eight Pence. 


Another -Example. 


l, s, d. . 6b. q HI begin with the 
2196—18 of 1 farthings, whereof 


—— — __ - 


conind © Mk Sn. A ans 


Cr A 


Fart hings, and car- 
1 Ot.7723 -O2-- O6--1 --T ry one to theplacs 
=——— of Half-pence which 
| with the four _ 


I 

3943 16 og © 1 there being3, and : 
©027 CO 1It i © two of them ma- r 
1309 17 10 1 -1 Kkingone half penny k 
0450 13 og 1 © I fer downone un- : 
. 0694 14. 08 o © dertheplaceof the |; 
t 

| 

I 


to Arithmetich 


J find there, makes five, that is two Pence half- 
penny ; the Half-penny | ſet down, and the two [ 
carry to the place of Pencesſaying,two and eight 
makes 10, and nine 19, and one 20, and nine 29, 
and five-34; and then coming down the tens, 1 
find ewo, which makes 54. Now 54 Pence is 4s. 
6d. I ſet down the 64. and carry the four to the 
Shillings, and ſay, four I carry,and four is eight, 
and three is L1. and ſeven 1s 1S,and novght in- 
creaſes not;bur.ſix and 18 1s 24,and eight 32,then 
coming down the Tens, I fay 32 and 10 is 42, 
and Io'makes 52,and ſo three tens more 82, which 
is 4 4.-25, I ſerdown the 25. and carry 4 tothe 

Pounds, which being duly added as before is 

taught, 1 find the whole Sam to amount to Sexer 

thouſandſeven bundred twenty three Pounds, to Shile 

lings Six Pence Half- penny Farting. 

Note, In Long Sums 'tis convenient t9 moke a 
ſtop with your Pen at every 12 in the Fencezand 
add what remains to the next I''g'ire; and fo at 
every 20 in the Shillmgs, the Nube? of which 
ſtops put together, readily ſews you how many 
Shillings you have to carry irom tne Pence, cr 


| Pounds from the Shillings. 


The very ſame Method 1s to be obſerved in 
Sums of any other Denomination : As tor Exam- 
ple in Cloth meaſure, ſuppoſe 1 have ſeveralYards, 
Quarters, and Nails (as 11 
the Margin ) and 1 would 


Jaraz. quart, nhils, 


know what quantity [ have = &; <3 
in the whole ? I begin with NED ER 
Nails, and becauſe four of — 151 ——2-—3 

094 ——1——2 


them ntiake one Quarter, 


therefore fot every 4 I car- jo I... ; 
ry 1 to the quarters ; ns _ 


Cy ——— 


I likewiſe 


T.* £4" 


FT - ” , : Fog » . 4 - 
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are. the laſt Denomination) juſt a as .you did ſum ng ' 
of One. Denomination. Take the former | ugh c 
far an Example + - . - Pl 
KEW 2 d..1I begin. with the Perce and at 
1279—00— 01 fay,r and8isg,and1 is 10, ff f 
025 ——e4-— 098 and .1>(whichs-1 in the ſe-J] 5, 
009 —19——11. cond, 'place)-is 20; which is | 5 
= >—— Once 12,and.$ ; | fer down ar 
.162——04 — 08 theEt,and for zhe 12 carry If cr 
co 

an 

is 

Pc 

ta 

th 

lin 


Fo 


'—-—- tothe, Shllngs ; and ſay, 
One chat 1 carritd-and 9/is 10, and. 4 18.14» 
and 10 inthe ſecond place. is 24; I ſet down 
the 4, - but for the 20, carry,one to the Pounds; 
and iay-I and 9g is 10nd 5, makes 1 5,and 7 Ws 
I ſet dowa the 2,and for the:20(as in ſnms of one 
Denomination Jearry, 2 tothe place of tens, and 
fay, wo lcarry,and;nopght.is [till but 2 and 2 is 
4,and 2is 6;which 1 ſet down and proceed to the! ſto 
71 rhird place. fayiop; Nought and novught is till but | ;4 
nought, and oneisbyt one, which 1 ſet down, and | 6 
the Total appears to be:One bundred xt) tx ſto 
Pounds , four Shilling s and eight Pence. Sh 


| Another -Example. Po 
EE RT A +, I begin with the 
2196—18 of 1 farthings, . whereof 


there being 3, and 
two of them ma» 


F 
Y - -<<O27. co It I © = 
Fo 1309 17 10 1-1 kingone balf penny i 
0450 13 IT ©. | fer down one un- |: 
o derthe place of the 


— Fart bings, and car- 
L 0f.7723 -O2=- O6-o1,--I_ To one to theſe, 
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th Arithmetick | $ I 


] find there, makes five, that is two Pence half- | 
penny ; the Half-penny | fer down, and the two [ 4 
carry to the place of Pencesſaying,two and eight | 
makes 10, and nine 19, and one 20, and nine 29, 
and five 34; and then-coming down. the tens, 1 
find ewo, which makes 54. Now 54 Pence is 45. 
6d. I ſet down the 64. and carry the four to the 
Shillings, and ſay, four I carry,and four is eight, 
and three is 11, and ſeven is 1$,and nought in- 
creaſes not;bug,ſix and 18 is 24,and right 32,then 
coming down the Tens, I fay 32 and 10 is 42, 
and I0'makes 52,and ſo three tens more 82, which 
is 4 4.-25, I ſetdown the 25. and carry 4 to the 
Pounds, which being duly added as before is 
taught, 1 find the whole Sam to arhount to Sever 
thouſandſeven bundred twenty three Pounds, tmo Shil«- 

lings Six Pence Half-perny Fartbing. 

Note, In Long Swums 'tis convenient to make a 
ſtop with your Pen at every 12 in the Pencezand 
add what remains to the next F:gnre; and fo at 
every 20 in the Shillmgs, the Numbe? of which 
ſtops put together, readily ſhews you how many 
Shillings you have to carry from the Pence, or 
Pounds from the S$hillings. 

The very ſame Method 1s fo be obſerved in 
Sums of any other Denomination : As tor Exam- 
ple in Cloth meaſure; ſuppoſe 1 have ſeveralYards, 
Quarters, and Nails (as 1 
the Margin ) and 1 would gards. quart, nails, 
know what quantity I have RA UNEL- 
in thewhole? I begin with yzto——2——3 
1 Naik, and heeauſe four of 151 —2-—3 
them rtjake one Quarter, es OS REES. 


"Y 
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1] therefore fot every 4 1 car- $01. 217 1,0 m—] 
:Iry 2 to the quarters ; - ———— 


A brief Introdufion 

likewiſe for every four quarters, -which make 
* Yard, carry one to the Yards; and in the yare 
(or laſt denomination of any Addition) fo 
every 10 carry one tothe next place, until yc 
come to the laſt Rank, which ſet down whole 
and ſothe Total appears to be,- Two thouſan 
one Hundred ſcve:.ty one Yards, and one Nadl « 
a yard. 

Thevalue or proportion of moſt Denomin: 
tions amongſt us, you have been taught befor 
p. 66 to 70. EE 
The Proof of Addinon, 


Draw a Line under the upper moſt Number of 1 
any-Sum, and add again all the Sums' below it} — 
and add the Total of what they make, to the 
aid upper Line, and if they two make juſt thqan 
firſt Total, then you are right, otherwiſe ſomero1 
Error is committed. ou 


> Ser. 3- { 
Of Subſtraction. 


Conn ( commonly, but corruptly writ] / 
ten SubſtraFion) is a Rule that reaches usþub 
how to take any leſſer Number out of a greetÞaſt 
er, ſo as to know how much remains.  Þor 
x, Set down your greater Number, and thenÞre 
your ſmaller Number(for Subſtra1on cannot bet 
made but out of a greater, or at leaſt equalfhe' 
Number)juſt under it, Unites under Unites,Tendpot 
under Tens,. and ſo each denomination anſwer-Þeec 
ing to its kind, Pounds to Pounds,Pence to-Pence,Þne 
i . ui 
2. Draw a Line under them,and begin at the 
right hand,to take the lower Number ou of the 
. | higher 3 


| To 'Arithmetick. 
rdd bigher, and ſet down what remains under the 
fol Line. > 4741 ve] 
off 3.1f any Figure of the ſmaller Number happen 
e Jto be higger than that over it of the greater num- 
axber,then you muſt borrow: 10 add to ſuchup- 
| eper Numbergand then Subſtrac,and-pay it again 
by adding one to the next Figure of the lower 
naINumber. For Example, | would Subſtrat 194 
refout of 365 (the nymber of days in a year), I ſer 
355 them down thus:four from five and there. 
194 remains one, which I ſet down ; but 
—— - Nine I cannot take out of fix, therefore 
of 171: borrow 10 and put to the 6, and then 
ith — take nine ont of 16 arid there remains 
the Seven, which 1 ſet down ; - But becauſe 
th&n honeſt Man mult always pay; what. he bor- 
mefrows, | muſt, when I proceed to the next Fi- 
gure, ſay, one that I borrow and dhe/is two 
70 out of three, there remains ones which I {ct 
lown,ſo the whole remainder is 171,that is, 194 
rants ſo many of being 365. © -- 
it 4. But in Sums of ſeveral Denomigations,if in 
usÞabſtrating any of the Denominations but the 
atYaſt, you have occaſion to borrow, you mult not 
borrow 10,but an Untte,or Tnteger from the next 
xenÞreater D-nomination,and turn it into the parts 
def the leſſer Denomination, and from the Sam, 
uvalthey make, Subtra&t your lowermoit Number, 
enoting the Remainder below the Line ; and pro- 
?r$c&d tO pay what rhus you borrowed, by adding 
ce.Þne to the next Denomination of the lower 
umber. | 
the 


he | 
Ts G 2 | For 


A brief Introdufion 


For. Example. 


| | 8s. d., Heregd out of 5d.lffg 
Berrow'd 486---15---5 cannot, theretore I mul, 

', Paid ig8-:-19:-9 borrow out of the nex 

| —— --  [eOomination,which ior 

Rem. 187 »17e-8 Shillings, now one Shilflic 

. — —-- lingbeing 12 Pence] ad 


F - I2 tothe 5. and theni 
makes 17, out of which 1 take 9. and there re 
mains $; then I come to the Shullings, and {a 
one that I borrowed and 17 is 18, but 18 o 
of 15 I cannot take, therefore I mult borroz 
one Pound, that is 20 5s. which added to 1 
makes-35, out of which Itake my 18 and the 
remains 177. Then going to the Pounds, one bc 
rowed and 8 is 9, bit 9 out of 6 I canno 
therefore I muſt borrow : But what ? why,19: 
becauſe this is is the laſt denomination, now 
out of 16 and there-remains 7 ; then one thd 
I borrow and 9 is 10, whicI cannot /have'c 
of $, but borrow one from the next plac 
that is 10,which makes it 18, out of that I t: 
1O, there remains $ ; then one borrowed and 
is 3, which I take out of 4, there remains” 2. Io 1 a 
all, 187 [. I7 5. = $ das is ſet dowPnto 
$. if many Sums or Numbers be given to 
ſubrraQted out of one, you muſt firſt by Addilft 11 
6 reduce them all to one Total and then fi 
tra that ont of the org. gruter Number. 
_ . 6, The Proof of $ is by Addition, f 
if you add the Remainder aud lower Numbe 
and their Total be the ſame with the wpper Ls 
then the work is right. 


To Avithmetick. 
An Example of the two laſt Rules. 


A. Lent B. 6941. -15 5. 9d. B. has paid 
dim again at one time gol -55.-114. At another 
dl; ne 1 L 10s: And at another time 2444-169, 
al&od. I would know how the Reckoniag ſtands 
tween them ; what B. hath Paid in.all; and 
hrnmg is ftjll remaining due to A? Sx the 
yum thus - 5 

l, $. . 


re Lent 


- dh oo O9 
Ol Paid at fo veral ( 244 — 16-=--09 
'0 Paments— 050 —— 0O5---I 
I O01 — IO — OO 


p—_—_— | ——————_—_— 


Pad O00 et 1208 
— 398 0Z—or 


ny 


19 Remains 


To prove whether this Zubtr a&jon be right. 
| l, & * d 


I add the Remainder——398 —— 03 — or 
q ho the blk form MD =—— 13 —— 8 


It makes juſt the greater Sum 694 -—— 1 5——09 


- CEE Cn—_—_ 


Therefore "tis well done. | - 3 


, 
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A brief Iiviedsion 


Set, 4. - 
.. Of Multiplication. 
Ultiplication teaches how to Encreaſe tl 


Mens 
| 'A. greater of two Numbers given, as 0 


ten as there are Vnztes in the leſſer ; and ſeryi 
inſtead of many Additions. me | 
2. Wherein you muſt obſerve three parts, 
The Number to be Multiplied, which 1s cali 
the 2ultiplicand. 2. Aleſſer number, wheret 
the former is to be Multiplied, which is there 
fore term'd the Multiplier. Z. The Number 1 
ring from them bcth, being Multiplied offer 
by the other, and this is called the Produtd? : Mliey 
when I ſay times 8 is 4o. Eight is the ur 
tiplicand, 5 the Multiplier, and 40 the Produd 
+ Before you can make any Progreſs in thifet ; 
Ruſe, you mult perfectly get the following Thnd 
.. ' k a 


: ble by hearc. | 
R 
4 
FT, 11 60. 118 | 
2 times<S+1S 3121 3 times |7 [18 } 21 
17 i 14 8] 1l24 
'k | 16 9 [27] 
91 118 $6... 0: 0 


To Avithmetich? 87 


+_ [1 3} JF 1 
1 20 | ; © Fi-. 
6 is, - :..973 - L087 
4 times{ 7 5 28 * 5 times : $4" 
8 | 32 91 [45] 
g" 139 EF 
0 Gd 36-488 
6 times 47 0. \*C... a 
"VE 6 tunes 8 oy 7umes {g . 63 ee” 
9 5+) = 


48 times $$ 2. J 64 
ws got " 943 9 times 9 1s 81. 


: 
ra If atany time you areona ſudden at a lo(s 
ſhereing invert the Number, 51d that may re- 
ieve your Memory, and gives the very tame 
Sum ; As 5 times 8 is $ times 5, that 1s 40. 
I 4. Having this Table at your Tongues End, 
thifet down the greater Number or Multiplicand, 
Tend exaftly under it the leſſer, or Multiplier, 
* ſand draw a Line; then beginning at the right- 
and, Mulriply every Figure of the upper, by e- 
ery Figure of the lower Number, and of what 
zach makes, ſet down under the Line (as in 
 Mddition) all that is under 10, or above ten, or 
ens; and for every ten, carry one to the next 
place, till you come to the laſt place, . and 
tere ſet down all. | 
For Example, There are commonly reckoned 
265 days in a year,and Iam 3g years of Ape, I 
mould know how many days [I have lived 2 To 
\nſwer this Queſtion, you muſt Multiply 365 


Yy 39. SY RY 


A brief Introduftion " 


As for Example. 
365 Ninetimess is'5 times g,that is 45,1 
390 fetdowny and carry 4: 9 times 6 i; 
— 54,and 4 which I carried is 58, | ſe 
3285 down8and carry 5 ,9 times 3 is 27 
1095 and 5 which I carried is 32,, which 
—— ——- ſetdown. And then having done 
14235 with g, giveita daſh, thus g, and 
-— proceed t> the ſecond Figure ; but 
what that makes, 1 mult ſer in another under 
© Line, whoſe firlt Figure muſt ſtapd under the 
* ſecondplaceof the former Line, and ſo the 
Produt of every Figure of the. Multiplie: 
muſt be ſet down from under its own place to 
wards the left-hand. Thus in our preſent Caſe, 
I ſay 3 cimes 5 is 15,the 5g Iſet down as you ſee 
and carry one; 3 times 6 is 1$,and 7 I carried 
makes 1931 ſer. down the 9 and carry one;3 times 
3 is 9, and one carryed makes 10, which 1 ſet 
down; and adding both Lines together , the 
make 14235,for the Produ@ or Number of days] - 
© * Another Example, 
If one Sea-man have 14 s. per Month Wag: 
what will the Wages of 3349 Sea-men for tht 
ſame time come to? To reſolve this and all 
ſuch like Queſtions, you need only Multiply the 


, 


greater Number by the leſſer ; As, 


2:49 Which Produ& being Divided(as yo 

= 74 ſhall be taught in the next v3 ) ys 
—— 20, gives you 2344 4.--6s, And 
73396 much is the Pay of 3349 Menfor 
3349 Month at 14 s. fer Man, 


(—— 


46386 Shillings, Ti 


[4 3 


,To Arirbmetich, 
To fhorten the work of Multiplication, Note 
That if your Multiplier be 10, 100, 1900,&%. 
add but thoſe reſpeQtive Cyphers to the Multi- 
plicand, and it gives the Product. As, | 


63 IO | 30 
36 . - I'S9O 3600 
85 Multiplied BEA Cana Yes 


If your Multiplier or Multiplicand,ar eiche 
of them, conſiſt of ſome Figures ar4 ſome Cy+ 
phers at theend, Multiply only the Figures,and 
' to the Produtt add ſo many - Cyphers, and your 
work is done; as if you are to Multiply 2300 
by 40, ſet it down thus 23 


4 
Add 3 Cyphers, two for the Multi- ——— 
plicand, and one for the Multiplier, it — 92 


makes — 


' The eſt proof of Multiplication is [by Divi: 
ſion,and there we will Teach it. 
Seft. 5. 
| Of Diviſion. 
ID: teaches ys to find how many tintes a 
leſſer Number is contained in a greater;apd 


what remains in a greater, when the lefſer has 
been taken out of it, as often as jt can. 


Therein 


A brief Introduction 


Therein four ' Parts or Numbers are to be oblerved- 

© -'7. The number to be paricd G& (2:- eds 
called The Dizrdend, | | 

2. The Number by- whH-t4 37. 2 414 ide which 

you inuit call, The {1/44 . I his muſt al- 

ways be _ than the Dividend. 

3. The Sym produced, 'ſhewing how many 
times the Diviſfor is cola 11 the Dividend, 
which therefore is'called,. Th: ©uotient, from 
the Latine word, 2ucti:s, Low oft ? 

4. If any thing happen to be left after ſuch 
Diviſion” made (which muſt always bs lefs than, 
the Diviſor) the ſame is called the Remarnder. 

As 23 being divided by 5,or into. 5 equal 
parts,the Quotient will be 4, and the Remaind- 
er 3, becauſe 5 is contained in 23, four times, 
and 3 over, | 

Here 23 is the Dividend, 5 theDiviſor, 4 the 

uotient, and 3 the Remainder. 7 

hisis the moſt difi-ult Rule ; but 1 ſhall en- 
deavour to lay it down ſo plain, as any Youth, 
or Country-Man may apprehend it, if he will 
_ obſerve tlie following 'direftions. | 
1. To work Dion, you muſt ſet your 
greater Number or_ Dividend uppermoſt, and 
under it your Diviſor, but” contrary to what you 
practiced in Multtphcation ) not towards the 
right-hand,but as much as you can towards the 
left. As if you would Divide 365 (the days of 
the year) by 2. on muſt ſet it thus — | 

But when the firſt Figure of the Divi- 2 

dend happen; to be leſs than that of the Diviſor, 
then you nwſt ſet the Diviſor more forwards 
towardsthe right-hand,under the /ceond Figure of 
.the Dividegd. As if 70u would divide the ſame 

Number 
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Number by 7{the number of the days in 365 
one week) then you mult place it thus-— #7 

Then ſay, How often can I have ſeven 
in 36? By your Multiplication-Table you have 
learnt that G times 7 1s 42,which is 6 roo many; 
but 5 times 7 1s 35, therefore I fay I 
can have it 5 times, which I note ina x [1 
crooked Linedrayn on the right ide 355 (52 
of the Dividend; and ſay 5 times 7 :5 7 
35,now 34 out of 36, there remains 
one, which I write over the 6, and with 2 dzfh 
Cancel both the 7 (as baving performed irs firit 
Office} and the 3G. Aud ther. I nwft 12move my 
Diviſor 7 further,and ſay how 'oft cau i bave 7 
in 15? which being twice, I ACA it in the 1v5- 
tient and ſay twict 7 545 of 15 and Chere iemains 
one, which I write c:. er 12 5 with 4 Crotciet, 
to diſtinguiſh it to. be aReramoer ant yj:icn Conce! 
both the Diviſor, 2nd the 1 inthe itecond pl--e 
and the 5 in the brit place of the Dividend. And 
hereby I find that 7 days or one week is coatzin'd 
52 timesin 395.czys,or one year ; conic::uently 
that there are 52 weeks in a year and 1 Gay over. 

The like you muſt do in all Cifes where your 
Diviſor is only a /angle Figure. | 

But when your Diviſor conſiits of ſeveral Fi- 
gures,you muſt remember that. you take its firſt 
Figure out of the firſt,or two firſt Figures of the 
Dividend,no oftener than you can take all the reſt . 
of the Divifors Figures,ourt of thoſeFigures of the 
Dividendgunder which they ſtand ; both being 
placed as before is directed [ that is, if the firſt 
.of the dividend be leſs than the firſt ofthe di7iſor, 
the firſt of the Diviſor muſt be ſet under the 2d 
ofthe Dividend Jyex in ſuch a caſe it divides noe 
pol . ; On y 
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only that immediate Figure it ſtands under, but 
alſo the 6ther towards thc left hand. 

In ſhorr; this Rule is performed by fiae Ope- 
rations. 1. The Drviſor, how many Figpres ſoe- 
wr. it conſiſts of, muſt be ſet under ſo much of the 
Dividend, as that may all be taken at leaſt once 
out of this. 2. $:e how oft the Di-1ſer is con- 
tained in the D widend, and let that be your 2uo- 
tient. 3. Multiply that which you make the ©4o- 
tient and Dwvifor agar 4. Subtratt the Pro- 
dufÞ of thoſe two from the Dividend.-.$. When 
you have deduRted all the Figures of the Diviſor 
out of thoſe of your Dividend,remove the Diziſor 
forwards towards the right-band;but each under 
its proper place,which if your Sum be long, will 
run down to a great depth in its firſt place, and 
gradually mount in the places following; yet both 
theſe,and thoſe variations in the Dizzdend ſtill 
keeping the ſame place of the Original Sumzare to 
becon 3 ifthey were wrote in a dire line. 
An Example or two will render the whole 
Rule (which ſeems intricate)very Plain and eaſy, 
As for Example, Suppoſe 4684 1.. be- to be e- 
qually divided between 54 Men ; I ſetir c 
Tg thas 4654 
But preſently finding that five, the, firſt 54 

Figure of my Diviſor , 1s. more than four the firſt 

of the Dividend,] am obliged by | 

theRuleÞdefore laid down, to re- | 

| move the Diviſor one place for- 35, 

ther, thus —— — 4(8 

Thea fay I,5 Ican have in 46 - I* 

9 times,and one remaining, but then 1 cannot have 

6 times 4, thatis 36,out of 18.therefore | take 

but $times 5, and having ſet Lin the place for 

the Ruetient,L ſay I times 5 is 40, which 40 Dang 
_—. ; * taken 


” 
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taken ovt of 46, there remains 6;10 I Cancel the 
5 the Diziſor.and 4 in the Dividend ;and then 
y 8 times 4 is 32, which | take ouc of 68,and 
there, remains 36,which I write over,and Cancel 
the G8, and alfſ) the 4 in the Divifor , and 
then. it ſtands as in the Margin befor e.- - 
But there ſtill remains 364, in A 
the Dividend, therefore 1 mult 4 


now ſet down my Diver for- S{0 
wards, which is done thus -— —- - þ 4 (85 


Here I enquire how oft I can 
have 5 in 30!theAnſwer is 7 times Y 
and one remaining; but withal 1 conſider Icannor. 
take 7 cimes 4, which is 28,out of 14,which then 
would only remain; therefore I take but 6 for the 
Quotient, which ]. ſet down ia its proper place, 
and ſay, Gtimes F is 30, which taken out of 36, 
there remains 6; ſo 1 Cancel the 3 and the-5' in 
the Divifor, then I ſay 6 times 4 is 24;,which our of 
64 thereremains 4O, which | note by Cancelling 
theG and 4 in, the Dividend, & writs 4'over 6, 
and then Cancel too the 4, in the Divi/or ; and 
becauſelthe 4 left, which-being in the ſecond place 
of the Dividend ſignifies qo, is leſs than tny Dive 
for 54, I can divide no further, but make a Crot- 
chet before 4 to denote ir a Remainder. - 

| Hereby I learn that 4684 /. being to be equally 
diſtributed amongſt 54 men, cacti mans ſhare is 
&6 1. and there remains 49 4, over, to be ſhared 
amongſt them, 

The Queſtion then will be what ſhall de done 
with that 40? Lanſwer, You muſt by Meltiplica- 
tion turn it into a ſmaller Denominationgas multi- 

y 40 by 20.the Produd is $60 5. which divide 


y 54, the Quotient is 14 and 44 5. remaining. 
wo ; Turg 
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Turn theſe 445. into Pence, by Multiplyin 
them by 12, = ProduCt is 5 s. Divide: we 
too by 54, the Quotient is gy and 42 remain- 
11125 | > 
D that each-is to have 86 [.---14 s.--9 d.-And 
the remaining 42d. comes almoſt to three Far- 
things a piece more, 
LED If your Sums be /loug, you muſt take ſpecial 
Care to write your Figures even in their places, 
over and under each, other, elſe you will bring 
all into ' Confuſion. | 
: Another Example. 

7306242 |, are to be equally Levied upon 
9034 Pariſhes, how much muſt each Pariſh _ pay > 
Dividethe Pounds by the Pariſhes, and the Quo= 
tient gives the Povnds every Pariſh muſt con- 
tribute, Thus : 

Conlidering the firſt Figure of the 
Diviſor is bigger than that of 'the 973J06242( 
Dividend, | ſet the Sums in this 9034 
manner. go: : v 

Then I ſay 8 times g is 72,which taken ont of 
3, there remains one, which write over Z,and 
Cancel both the 3 and 7, and alſo the 9 in the 
Diviſor. Again I fay 8 times 0 15 ©, which taken 
our of ©, ſtill © remains, and ſo I let it ſtand 
then 1 ſay $ times 2 is 24, 4 out of 6and there 
remains 2, which I ſet over head and Cancel 
the 6 ; but then 2 out of o I cannot, but ha- 
ving « towards the left-hand in the Dividend, 
I borrow it, which brought to the place of 

'g, muſt be counted x0; ſo I fay 2 ont of 10 
there remains 8, which I ſet oyer the place of © 
and Cancel © ; and becauſe I muft pay what I 
borrowed, 1 Tay one borrowed out of A 

Tnere 
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there remains.nothing, ſo I-Cancel the rx, and 
alſo the 3 in the Oi\iſor, and proceed to the laſt 
Figure, laying & times 4 35 32, Nw 2 out of 2 
and there remains ©,which 1 ſet over 2; but then 
3 out of the other 2 in the Dividend I cannor 
have ; ſo I borrow one, and fay 3 out of 12 
| there remains g, which 1 ſet down above, and 
Cancel the 2 ; then one that I borrowed out of 
S, there remains 7, which I put over head, and 
Cancel the 8 - And then the work ſtands thus. 


19 
X820 


7326242 (8. 
gt 


Now ſeeing there. is ſtill 79042 undiveed, 
a greater Sum than our Diviſor, Il muſt remove 
the Diviſor forwards,and go to work again. But 
if I ſhould ſet ir thus. 
790 
XVZ0O 
7329142 (8 
97344 
903 


I cannot take my Diviſor 9034. out of the Fi- 
gures of the Dividend under which they ſtand, 
Viz, 7904. T herefore here (and in al} ſuch Ca- 
Jes ) 1 muſt remove my Diviſor one place more 
forwarder, and for the ſame put a Cypher in(*) And 
the (*) Quotient, As : ſo too you 

| | | muſt do 
at the end of it when, you have a Cypher or Cyphers in the end 
of your Dividend, which your Druiſor mill not reach, as 
if. 4000 were Divided by 2, thus, 422g ( 2000 
= | 


| 


As 
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As for Example. 
Co 
5g 8[7 
x$209[s _ 
7306247 (868 


Then ſay,how many timess in 79? the Anſwer 
is 8 times; ſo I put 8 in the Quyocient, and ſay 8 
times 9 is 72, which out of 79 there remains 7, 
which I write over the 9, and cancel both that 
and the 9 in the Diviſor. 8 times ois ©, and ſo 1 
let the © in the Dividend ſtand,but cancel that of 

_ theDiviſor. Then 8 times 3 is 24,now4g out of 4 
there remains nothing, which I write over 4, and 
ancel the 4; but now 2 out of o I cannor, there- 
fore I borrow one of the 7 to make it10,and 2 ont 
of 0,there remaias $zwhich I ſet over the o,and 
cancel o; and 1 that I borrowed out of 7, there 
remains 6, which I write over 7, and cancel the 
72.45 alſo the 3 in the Diviſor.1 proceed and ſay 8 
_ i532, 2 out of 2 and there remains ©, 
which I write over 2 2nd cancel the 2; but then - 
3 out of ot cannot, therefore borrow t of 8 to 
make itf1o,and 3 out of ro, there remains 5; 
which I ſet over ©, and one that I bortowed* out 
of 8, there remains 7;which I fer over 8, and * 
cancel the8, and the © in the Dividend, a e 
4 in my Diviſor. I 
han | | 


Now there is left 6770, which being left 
| So that! find everyPariſh muſt contribate th | 


my Diviſer, I make it for a Remainder. * 


C9. 4, 
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ind 67701.over,to be equelly born amongſtthem; 
which 67704. if you torn into-S2illings by Maki 
plying it by2o, ir makes 1354008. which Divi-. 
ded by 9034.makes rhe Quotient 14 s. which is {o 
much on each Pariſh,and 8944s. remaining;which 
yol muſt turn into Pente,by Multiplying by ra, 
andDivide bygo34,asbefore;theQnotientwill tel} 
you how many Pence falls to each Pariſhes ſhare ; 
But this I leave to your own Ingenious Pra@ice, 
the only thing, that can make you perfe@ in this 
Rule, T7 | 

I told you before that Multiplication was to be 
proved by Divi/zon; The way of doing it isthus= 
Divide the Produtt by the Multiplier, and if the work 
be right, the Quotient will be equal tothe Adifſtipli- 
cand--Or, D vide te Produtt by the Multiplicand, 

ery. 


and the Duotient ſhall be equal to the Multi 
ther -of theſe ways will do. ” *etS 
So Multiplication'is the ſureſt proof of Divlfian, 
for, if yon. Multiply the Quotient by the Diwiſer, 
and add the Remainder (if any were left in the Ds- 
viſion) if the whole Produd be the ſame with your Dj- 


# 


vidend, then your work is right ; otherwiſe there is 


ſome miſtake. -—- Theſe two Rules are fo plain, 
they need no Examples. | 


Sect. 6. 
Of the Rule of Three: 


Tie Rule of Three (for its excellegs Uſe cal- 


- led, the Golden Rale) Teaches us from 
Three Numbers given, to find out a Fourth that 
may bear the ſame proportion to one of the three. 
given Numbers, as the other To do to each 


"*Asif 20 Tun of Wine coſt 800 }, what will 
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Here Note, That the Firſ# Number and the 
Third muſt always be of one and the ſame hind and 
denomination : As if one be Pounds, Pence, Yards, 
Paints, Hours, Horſes, Men, &c. ſo reſpeQively 
mult the other be. And the like is to be under- 
ſtood of the Second and the Fourth, As in this Fx- 
ample, The Numbers muſt be diſpoſed thus, 
Tans, Pounas. Tuns, _ 
20 -——— — 600——-—3o 
This Rule is performed (after ſuch apt diſpo- 
ſal of the Terms) firſt by Multip/icationgand then 
by Dizſzon. 
But you mult obſerve, that according to the 
Queftion that may happen to be propounded, it 
is to be wrought two ways, Diree?, and Reverſe. 
Rule of TheRule of Three Direcx,is when in the queſti- 
\ Three Di- og More requires More, or Leſs tequires Leſs, As 
p| ret what. ; 1. this queſtion. If 20 Tuns coft 800 1. what wil 
1 20-Tuns coſt ? Here 'tis evident that the third 
Term is more than the firſt, and requires more, — 
So in this queſtion, 750 L. grve 4.5 1. Intereſt for 
a.Year, what ſhall 5o | gize ? Here *tis plain that 
Fol. is {eſs than 750 {, and requires leſs to anſwer 
it ; therefore both theſe, and all ſuch like queſti- 
ons, muſt be workt the Dire& way; wherein the 
Rule is plainly thus, 


Multiply the Second Number by the Third, and 
Dizide by the Firſt, the Buctient ſhall be the Fourth 
Number ſought after. | 

Asin the firſt of theſe Examples, I Multply 
820 by 30,the Produdt is 2400 ; which I Divide 

by 20, and the Quotient is 1390, which is what 
30 Tuns after the ſame proportion will _ , 
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And ſo in the ſecond Example, Multiply 50 
by 45 it makes 22 ſO) which Divided by 750,the 
Quotient is} ; w 
504. fora Year is} |. : 
Þhe Rule of Three Reverſe, is when in the 
third Number more does require leſs, or leſs re- 
quire more ; And then the Rule is thus, 


Multiply the Firſt Number by the Second,and Di- 
vide the Produd# by the Third, the Quotient ſhall be 
the Fourth Number ſou; ht after. — W hich always 
(as in the Diredt Rule)ſhall be of the ſame denomi- 
nation with the ſecond Number. — For Inſtance, 


If 24 Pioneers require 16 Months to Digs a Re- 
trenchment about a Town; bow many Pioneer s muſt 
there be Imployed to Digg the like Trench in four 
Months ! 


In ſtating this Queſtion you muſt note, That 


24. th» it be firſt named, is not the firſt Number; 
becauſe the middle Term or Number muſt always 
' be of the ſame denomination with that which is 
ſought ; therefore the three Numbersput in Or- 
der ſtand thus, 


Months. Pioneers. Months, 
J6— —, -— --- 4 
Here *tis plain leſs requires more, That is, leſs 
Time, more H:nds ; therefore it muſt be wrought 
by the Rule Reverſe. And according | Multiply 
24 by 16, and Divide the Produt by four, the 
Quotient is 96. And ſo many Pioneers muſt be 
Employed to finiſh the Trench in four Months. 
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Another Example. 


If ane Meadow will Feed 18 Cows for ſevenWeeks, 
bew long will it Maintain 63 Cows * ; 


Set the Number thus, 18 —J—63 


E 


; . 
Here it appears, T hat more, (viz. the third 


Number 63)requires lefs (than 18 the FirſtNum- 
ber) therefore you muſt Multiply 18 by 7,whoſe 
Produ& 126 being Divided by 63 (the third 
Number) is 2: T herefore the ſame Ground ſhall 


keep 63 Cows a Fortnight, as well as iv might- 


18 for ſeven Weeks. 

Take Notice, If any of your Numbers conſiſt 
| of ſeveral Denommatiions,you mult by Addition or 
Multiplication reduce them all to one, before you 
can go to. work, As ſuppoſe, 

If Twobundred and Three quarters weight of any 
Commodity coſt J 1.—145—54d. what will 7 C.5 and 
8 Pounds weight coſt ? 

Here I] conſider that one hundred weight is 112 
Pounds, fo the 2 hundred is 224 Pound, and the + 
(being each 28 Pounds )make 84Pounds,in all 308 
Pounds. And 31. 14s. makes 74 5, which I Mule 
tiply by 12, the ProduQ is 888 ; to which ] add 
the odd 6 d. the whole is 894 d. And for the 
7 Hundred weight I Multiply 112 by 7, it makes 
784Pounds weight;the half Hundred is 56Pougds, 


which makes 840, and the odd 8 Pounds 848: 


Pounds. Then the' queſtion muſt be pur thus, 


If 308 Pounds weight coſt-894 Pence, how many 


Pence will $48 Pounds weight coft ? | 

. Which you muſt work as before direQed, 
and afterwards redvce your fonrth Number from 
 Penceto Shillings by Dividing it by 12 ; and the 
Sum of the Skillings into Pounds, by Dividing it 
by 20, and then you have a plain anſwer. Se@. 


Fo 
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Set. 7. 


Some P leaſant Queſtions Anſwered, and the 


way of Working them Direfled, ſerving 
both to Wlluftrate the fore-going Rules, and 
Ererciſe the Learner. 


1.Queſtion. ANA atient Lady being. demanded 

how old ſhe was? to avoid a di- 
re& anſwer, ſaid thus, I have nine Children, and 
there was three Years between the Birth of every one 
of them, and my Eldeſt was Born when Iwas 1g 
Years old which is now exactly the Age of my Youngeſt: 
How. old now is-this Lady ? 

Anſwer, *Tis to be reſolved by Agdztion, thus, 
Firſt ſet down her Age when her firſt Child was 
Born; then the difference between that, and the 
Birth of her youngeſt ; and then the-Age of the 
youngeſt ; which added togerher 
ther to be G2 years old; As in the Margin- — 

2. Queſt, 4 Church was Built in the. Year of our 
Lord, 942, and now we reckon. 1687, bow many 
Tears ago was the Church Built ? 


Anſw. SubtraQt 94.2 out of 1687, there remains 


745, and fo many years ago the Church was 
Founded- 

- 3. Queſt. So a Leaſe being made in the Near 1657 
for fourſcore and nineteen Tears, bow many Tears of 
itare paſt, and how many to come ? 

Anſw. SubtraQt 1657. ovt of 1687, there re- 
mains Zo, which is the number of years already 
expired; Then add gg years to tht year 1657, 
it, makes 1756,out of which Subſtrac 1687, there 
remains 6g ; which is the number af years you 
have yet ta.come inthe Leaſe, H 3 4 Queſt, 


ſhews the Mo- 
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4. Queſt. How many Barly-Corns will reach a 
Mile ? E 
Anſw. You were told before, p. 69, that three 
Bar!y-Corns make an Inch,and 12 Inches(that is 
36 Barly-Corns) a Foot, and 16 Foot and a half 
one Rod ; ſo that if you Multiply 36 by-x6,and 
add 18 for the Barly-Corns that makes up the re- 
maining half Foot or ſix Inches, there appears to 
go $94 Barly-Corns to the length of one Rod ; 
andthere being 320 ſuch Rods in a Mile ; if yon 
. Multiplyi594 by 320,the Produtt will be x,0080, 
the juſt number of Barly-Corns that go to aMile. 
5. Queſt. How many Barly-Corns will reach 
»cund the World or Globe of the Earth and Sea ? 
Anſw. To ſolvethis, you muſt note, That the 
Gircumference of the Earth, like all otherCircles, 
1s divided into 360 degrees ; each degree (accord- 


ing to common Computacion) being equal to 69 - 


Miles on the Superficies of the Earth. Multiply 
therefore 360 by 60, the Produtt ſhews that the 
Earthly Globe 1s 21600 Miles abour. 

Then have you no more todo, but Multiply 
the aforeſaid ſum of 1g0080 (the number of 
Barly- Corns that extend one Mile)by 21690(the 
Miles that reach round the Earth) the Product 

avillbe 4105728000, that is, Fow thouſand one 
"hundred. frue millions, ſeven bundred twenty eight 


| 5 © tbo#ſ-md. Barly-Corns will do the work. 


6. Quelt. If the Circuit of the Terreſtrial Globe be 
21600 files, ſuppoſe a man Travel continually in a 
direct Line 15 Mikes a day, in bow many can he 
compaſs it ? 

Anſw. Divide 21600 by 15, your Quotient 
will be 1 440, which ſhews that in ſo many days he 
may effe& jt, that is yi ſomewhat leſs that 4 years 
time. 7, Queſt. 


to Arithmetfich. 

7 Queſt. /ow many Minutes are there in a Near: 

Anſw. Multiply 355, the days of a year, by 
24, the hours of a day, it makes 8760 hours ; 
to Which it you add the fix hours commonly 
reckoned over, it makes 8765; which laſt Num- 
ber m.ulriplied by 60 (the Minutes of an hour) 
gives you the deſired Produ&t, wiz. 525960, 
the-number of Minutes in a Year. 

Now ſuppoſe I am 41 years 0/d, how many mi« 
nutes have [ Lived , \ou have no more'to do, 
but Multiply 525960 by 41, the Procut is 
2629800, that is, I am Tzo millions, ſix hun- 
dred twenty nine thouſand, eight bundred Minutes 
old. | 

7. Queſt. One Lent me 400' Pound without 
Intereſt for ſeven months, how much muſt I Lend 
bim for 12 months to retaliate his Kindneſs ? 


Anſ, This muſt be folv'd by the Reverſe 
| Rule of Three, for thus it mult be ſtated, 


Months Pounds. Months. 
J — -— . 400 I2 
W here'tis plaingthat more requires Leſs, that 
is, thongh the third Number is more than the 


firſt, yet it requires a Leſſer Number to anfwer 
unto it than the ſecond ;, theretore (according 


to the Rule before laid down) I Multiply 406 ; 


by"7, it makes 2800, which 1 divide by 12(the 
third Number) che Quotient is 233 1. and 41. 
remaining, the 12th part of which 156 s. 8 4. 
ſo the Anſwer to the Queſtion is [ muſt 

lend him 233 1--- Gs. -- 84. for 12 Manths. 
The particular Operation of all theſe Queſti- 
ons I leave to your Ingenuity and Induſtry; And 
if 
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if theſe mean Remarques may be any way Ser 
viceable to Yulgar Readers, either in reſpe&of 
Orthography, or to Initiate. them in Arithmetic, 
as far as their ordinary occaſions require, I ſhall 
not think a few ſpare divertive hours altogecher 
miſ-employed in Publiſhing them. * 
Magni magna dabunt ; Nos non niſi Ludicray poſ- 
funt Th ; Nos Volumus. 


